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Cooperative Goodwill Diplomacy 
EDITORIAL 


The atmosphere around China is, at the moment, 
Political Tensions, highly charged with political tensions. These may 

discharge themselves in thunderbolts or dissipate in 
sheet lightning. Various incidents strain relations between China and 
Japan. The Manchurian situation is loaded with dynamite. Other 
countries, likewise, feel these tensions because of unfortunate happenings 
to their nationals. A certain degree of agitation stirs the major nations, 
also, on account of China’s growing determination to end extraterritorial- 
ity. The domestic tension between Canton and Nanking threatens, in 
addition, to increase difficulties for everybody. To declare that these 
tensions do not disturb us would be like pretending to feel at ease when 
walking blindfold along the edge of a precipice. They may, of course, 
as has often occurred in the past, just wear themselves out. Some might 
twist themselves into such a Gordian knot as would, in the eyes of some, 
justify an appeal to Mars to slash it apart. Unfortunately the parts of 
such knots, when thus cut, haye an unfortunate tendency to twist them- 
selves into new knots. In the public press such political tensions usually 
occupy the front page and often preempt the headlines. 

Fifty or seventy-five years ago such concentration 
A New Diplomacy. on political and economic tension might have been 
justified. But not now. Such tensions arise in 
independent political aims. Independent national action used to be the 
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diplomatic norm. But in our day a new type of diplomacy has made its 
appearance. Alongside the political tensions, and often running through 
them, we find strands of international cooperative goodwill. The aim of 
building up interdependent human welfare now tends to displace the 
competitive aims of independent nationalism. This modern aim does not 
receive adequate public attention. That is partly because it is less 
ostentatious than its better known predecessors. Nevertheless for the 
future progress of the world the strands of cooperative diplomacy being 
woven out of the modern awareness of interdependence are more 
significant than the political tensions. They are made of more enduring 
if less bulky stuff. The world cannot go on fighting forever. It must 
go on living together. This cooperative diplomacy is made of the stuff 
of the world’s communal life. It is the keynote to the making of a world 
neighborhood to take the place of a world of competing strangers. If 
the political tensions win out the world might slip back into barbarism. 
But that is unthinkable. The peoples of the world must get on together 
or go down together. International cooperative goodwill must take 


the place of “imperialism. ” The substitution of this modern for the 


old diplomacy is, we believe, already going on. 
The political tension between the governments 
The New _ of China and Japan does not prevent the Japanese 
Diplomacy at Work from showing practical sympathy with the suf- 
ferers from China’s unprecedented flood and 
famine catastrophe. The Japanese Emperor has contributed Yen 100,- 
000. While a Japanese army enters Moukden a Japanese relief ship 
comes to Shanghai. The National Y. M. C. A.s of Japan have, for 
two successive years, invited Chinese students and secretaries to 
attend their Summer Student Conference. Each year eight Chinese 
students and two secretaries have ‘accepted this invitation. On the 


‘side of China, Cheeloo University this summer conducted a successful 


Goodwill Seminar which took a group of Chinese intelligentsia to Japan. 
These groups are not afraid to study Gordian knots but they have no 
intention of appealing to Mars to cut them! They are too busy weaving 
the strands of cooperative goodwill. Both China and Japan, together 
with others having vital concerns in the Pacific, have been represented 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations which meets in Hangchow this month 


for the fourth time. In such a group political tensions are dissected by 


diplomats of cooperative goodwill. They may find behind the tensions 


something worthy of preservation but the tensions once dissected by the 


international mind can hardly be put together again. All those peoples, 
indeed, affected by these political tensions are eager to assist China in 
famine relief. The American Red Cross Society has set the pace by 


contributing Gold $100,000. The residents of Shanghai, a hotbed of 
acute political problems, are already giving liberally for the same purpose. 
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Ambassadors of cooperative goodwill work along 
Modern Ambassadors. many lines. Dame Adelaide Anderson, well- 

known for her administrative work in industrial 
welfare in Great Britain, has been invited by the Government of China 
to help solve the problems involved in applying China’s New Factory 
Law. As a diplomat of cooperative goodwill Dame Anderson is as 
significant for our day as William John Napier or Lord Elgin were as 
political diplomats in their day. For to come equipped only with ex- 
perience and goodwill means more for international welfare than the 
lethal arms relied on several generations ago. To these latter China 
yielded temporarily: the former will be built into a permanent relation- 
ship—the diplomacy of common welfare. Another pertinent instance of 
this modern diplomacy of goodwill is found in the far-reaching efforts of 
Nanking University for the betterment of agriculture in China. A few 
facts are herewith culled from the last report of its College of Forestry 
and Agriculture. Such a report has a more encouraging message for 
the world than all the involved utterances of political white or blue books. 
Its student body is now the largest of the three colleges in the University ; 
and its graduates number over five hundred. Eight Chinese students are 
taking special work in plant breeding at Cornell University. Nanking 
University, purely the product of this new diplomacy of cooperative 
goodwill, has formal cooperative relationships with eleven Christian and 
three government institutions. During the last year or two seven 
American professors, all experts in some agricultural problem, have visited 
the University and shared their experience with China and have, in turn, 
received stimulation for the carrying on of their own work. Prof. R. 
H.Tawney, Professor of Economic History at the London University 
School of Economics, spent several months at the University passing 
on to Chinese students his rich store of economic and agricultural know- 
ledge. Then the National Government and the Provincial Governments 
of Chekiang and Kiangsu have together assumed responsibility for plant 
breeding work patterned after that of Nanking University and have in- 
vited Dr. H. H. Love, of the Department of Plant Breeding, Cornell 
University, to assist them for three years. Such diplomacy means 
sharing of experience instead of competition for political or economic 


advantages. Such diplomats do not cut Gordian knots ; they untie them! 
This is, indeed, a new diplomacy! Many other 
The Old instances of this cooperative goodwill might be 


Diplomacy Passeth. cited. Space forbids. It is operating not only in 

China but through the world. When the nationals 
of the countries feeling the political tensions thus work together, their 
spirit and method are bound to influence those charged with responsibility 
for the political affairs of the same countries. This diplomacy of co- 
Operative goodwill creates no tensions. More and more it will permeate 
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political relationships. It is not impracticable to expect that the govern. 
ments of the world will learn in time that it is as easy to work together 
for their common good as to work against each other for the selfish 
good of each. When this diplomacy of cooperative goodwill can operate 
as freely in the political field as it now does in that of human welfare 
the political tensions will finally be displaced by the strands of inter- 
national goodwill. For that we must steadily strive. For only in that 
way can we make a neighborhood of the world, and only as nei — 
can mankind live successfully. 


RECTIFY NAMES. 


“Do not now think of me as a missionary,’ wrote a 

What is a junior “missionary” to his friends in the West. (page 
“Missionary?’ 612). Such a long-used term brings to the forefront 
the need of the modern Christian Movement to follow 

the dictum of Confucius and “rectify the names.” Frequently, also, have 
we heard Chinese Christians express a wish for some other term to define 
the status of their western colleagues. It is quite evident that we need 
either new terms or new definitions of old ones. The latter, however, is 
perhaps more difficult to achieve than the former. In place of the term 
“missionary” we need one that will tell quicker just what the function 
of western Christians in Oriental lands now is. The need is apparent; 
meeting it is far from easy. Originally a “missionary” was one sent 
out primarily to preach the gospel. That is a simple, concrete function 
easily understood and carried on. Undoubtedly many western supporters 
of their representatives in China still think of them with that definition 
in mind. The fact that the old term must now, often be used with in- 
verted commas shows that its ordinary definition no longer fits the 
situation. We must find a term that suggests more quickly the function 
of a modern “missionary.” Finding such a term is not as simple as 
suggesting the need thereof. Taking the work of modern “missionaries” 
as a whole they do comparatively little preaching and do engage in 
rnumberless activities whose connection with that particular activity 1s 
not always easily apparent to the superficial observer. They work at 
all kinds of tasks, many of which are only dimly foreseen by candidates 
for “missionary” service. They are no longer sent to proclaim a par- 
ticular message; they are now, to a growing extent, called by those 
whom they come to serve. No longer do they concentrate on getting 
others to accept a message and leave them to work out its social im- 
plications. They are workers together with God, the churches which sup- 
port them, the Christians in Oriental lands—heretofore called “‘mission” 
lands—and any others who sympathize with the working out of Christian 
principles in the building up of a social order centered in the saving, 
developing and enrichment of human personalities. Is there a term that 
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comes nearer expressing this new and complicated type of service? We 
venture to exercise our own ingenuity in answering that question. 
“Workers together” (1 Cor. 3;9) or “workfellows” seems to fit better 
than “missionaries.” Neither, however, flows quite as easily from the 
tongue. The Greek term “ovvepyoe” and its Latin equivalent “adiutores” 
do not attract for their smoothness either. In any event the above is a 
term with connotations that fit the actual situation better than the 
term “missionaries.” Perhaps some ingenious reader can improve on 
our suggestion. We hope so. | 
. But the need for redefinition or rectification of 
What is Fellowship? terms does not end there. What is a church? 
Is the keynote of a church, fellowship? Is the 
church sacramental? Such questions were suggested by a leaflet received 
from the Commission on Church Membership appointed by the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. The leaflet raises no new 
issues though it does serve to remind us of the need of a definition for 
church or Christian fellowship that will hold good for any group 
of Christians. If such a definition exists we do not know of it. We 
should be glad to have it forwarded to us if others know of it. In the 
meantime a member of the Commission mentioned above gives five 
essentials for a church. It is (1) an assembly, (2) of believers, (3) 
in which the “Real Presence’ of Christ is experienced, (4) with a 
corporate life in Him—a living, loving entity, ever growing and ever 


| complete in Him; and (5) visible—one that can embody Christ and 


manifest Him to the world around. Such a fellowship is built up 
around a common experience. But can that experience stop, so far 
as the fellowship is concerned, with being inward? Or must it be 
likewise a fellowship of common effort to realize the ethical implications, 
social and individual, in this shared experience of Christ? This latter 
point is not emphasized in these five essentials. But can we experience 
Christ without it? So we are still left with the need for a definition 
that includes society-rebuilding effort as well as inward experience. 
Will not some of our readers tell us what the essentials of a live 
Christian fellowship are. For the appointment of this Commission and 
its attempt to outline the essentials of a church arise in the fact that 
many churches show little life. 
There was a time when such a question was unneces- 
When is a sary. A Christian school was one wherein, in ad- 
School Christian? dition to so-called secular studies, services of wor- 
ship were held and regular instruction, usually re- 
quired, given in Christian teachings. For China, at least, that definition 
no longer seems to fit the situation. This reflection is caused by reading 
a careful article on “The Case for Registration of Schools in China” 
by Rev. Walworth Tyng, which appeared in The Living Church, August 
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15, 1931. We read it with interest. It is an able argument for the 
conviction that schools can be maintained as “Christian” even when 
registered according to China’s educational regulations. The Editor 
of The Living Church quite frankly does not agree with the writer’s 
thesis. Schools run on this registered basis would not, according to 
him, “spread the Christian religion ;’ they would be “secular schools.” 
‘He feels that rather than run such schools the National Council of the 
American Church should close all its secondary schools in China and 
put the time and money used therein into “evangelizing China 
through other agencies.” Evidently for this Editor a “Christian school” 
is one wherein Christianity is “publicly and freely taught.”” However, 
though this Editor does not feel that schools thus run on a registered 
basis are Christian he still has hopes that “Christian schools are not 
impossible.” We wish these hesitating editors could visit China and 
see for themselves. But failing that we must point out that neither 
the article nor the editorial make clear just when a school is Christian. 
We urgently need here a rectifying definition. The Editor concerned 
writes as influenced by the momentum of an old definition; the author 
of the article writes from the urge of a new situation: but neither 
makes it clear when a school is thoroughly Christian. 
| Other undefined situations and terms exist. It is 
Rectification— part of a changing situation in itself not clearly 
a Modern Need. envisaged. Space forbids doing more than mention 
a few others. What, for instance is “self-support?” 
What is the “essence” of the Gospel? What, finally, is a Christian? 
Mere slogans will not answer these questions. Nor are they just ac- 
ademic. The new definitions and terms needed will appear often as 
the result of some happy thought. And yet they will not arise just 
by chance. They must be thought about. “Mission” and other meet- 
ings, where thinkers gather, might well give this problem attention. 
For it is a problem! Not a little of the confusion in the minds of 
western Christians anent modern “mission” work is due to the some- 
what divergent meanings attached to the term on the two sides of the 
world. One occasionally hears, too, of the need for a restatement of 
the aim of the world-wide Christian Movement. Such a new aim can 
hardly be built up with these now equivocal terms. Restated aims are, 
also, apt to be somewhat lengthy. For public use, therefore, concrete 
and live terms which convey the new meanings are needed in addition. 
Young Chinese Christian intelligentsia have shown hesitancy for some 
time in taking up work as leaders in the Christian Movement. Rectific- 
ation of terms and definitions would help clarify the situation in their 
minds and so help towards winning them for Christian service. We 


suggest that our readers endeavor to do some rectifying of names during 


the next few months. Let us learn from Confucius at this point. 
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First Impressions of a Newcomer 


generation, and but recently hatched from home into this wonder- 
ful new world. A mere chicken still, I have of course been 


A candid friend assures me that I shall chastise myself because of them 


after a year or so. Nevertheless, here they are. I couldn’t withdraw 


them now. 


My head, when I so recently brought it into China, simply buzzed 


with preconceptions, most of them, I was soon to discover, being mis- 
conceptions. They had been collected from books, magazines, and 
sermons. Some may have been inspired by my own self-engendered 
ideals. Whatever their origin, I had to begin to unlearn them, and 
anyone knows that to get rid of an idea causes more mental pain than 
to acquire a Chinese character. My head now must be almost purged. 
Do not conclude that I have lost my missionary convictions, for they 
are decidedly stronger. The missionary part of me is still fertile; it has 
possibilities ; but, like a garden before the sowing, it seems at the moment 
to be barren. I shall have to begin all over again. 

The other day I wrote to them at home that I am not what it was 
expected that I should become. Just what I was would be revealed later 
when somebody had invented a new word; but a “missionary” in the 


commonly understood meaning I certainly am not, and probably never 
could be. That will astonish them at home just as it puzzled me. For I. 


had been honoured by the customary series of valedictories, at the last 
of which (quoting from the local press) “the choir ably rendered the 
appropriate anthem, ‘How lovely are the Messengers’” (!); and also 
I received many generous presentations, and congratulations by mail 


and wire greeting the young missionary hero with tokens of unequivocal 


admiration. If my send-off was not more overwhelming than other 
missionaries receive, it was enough to make one feel, while watching the 
diminishing chalk cliffs of the Channel, that one was steaming forth across 
waters that were known to Livingstone, Carey, and Hudson Taylor. At 
the other end of the voyage those fine feelings disappeared like dreams 


with morning,. and I wrote home; “Do not now think of me as a 


missionary.” 

_ Nor is that all. By the same post I sent for a copy of “Book- 
keeping and Accounting for Beginners.” Both of these letters required 
a great effort of mind before I could come to the point of stamping and 
posting them. The latter was especially repugnant for a temperament 
that joyfully forsook a prospective career in a London business office 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 


AM a youthful ministerial member of the present missionary 


requested for my “first impressions.” Here they are—a selection. 
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to do evangelical work in the Christian Church. But I have now come 
to regard book-keeping, and general business method—as my humble, 
unromantic duty, a job that will keep that “Blessed Messenger,” so 
sweetly lauded by my valedictory choir, detained within doors like an 
organizing clerk, while the “heathen” have the “foreigner’s gospel” 
delivered to them by their own countrymen. Perhaps that may be too 
narrow an estimate of my future work. I foresee also possibilities of 
tutorial activity, when (if ever) I have slain the first thousand characters 
and more, and can put the information I desire to impart into correct 
speech. It will be in the nature of a welcome relaxation to the over- 
systematized clerk when he can don cap and gown and step from the office 
into a classroom full of raw but no doubt aspiring country theologicals. 
How he will regret the mis-used hours of his academic days, and re- 
member repentantly the old Principal whom he once ridiculed for urging 
him to master Greek and Hebrew on the ground that these bugbears 
might turn up usefully on the mission field in translation work, or Biblical 
exegesis. Little did he imagine, when he said his last farewell to that 
Principal and his curriculum and emerged from the back-door of the 


college (that is figuratively) into the mature world of responsibilities, - 


that he would immediately become ten times more the student than 
hitherto. In college he did at least take the regular college Sunday 
preaching appointments. As for me, since coming to China, I have 
never publicly opened my mouth, nor left my books. But, I was for- 
getting; I cannot preach without the language. When I can speak they 
will put me on the preaching plan along with the Chinese preachers, and 
on the same status exactly. Oh! But where, oh where is that silver- 
tongued prince of the Chinese pulpit that we used to know? 
“Publicity”! The word almost startles me. I used to think of 


the missionary as of one who, quite sportingly, lived up to the popular — 


regard for him as a sort of local deity. In Africa the village witch 
doctor would lose his living, and the haughty chief had to wear a grin 
and give presents to his white’rival. In China the foreign visitor draped 
in the flag of his country would (providing he was not martyred—which 
always might happen!) compel from the Mandarin outward politeness, 
and from the commoners awe, and very often love. I ought to be for- 
given for ever having believed all this, for the following reasons: 
(1) I attended a pretty average type of Sunday School; (2) I- have 
since read much missionary literature as usually recommended; (3) I 
happen to have heard a large number of ex-missionaries, and missionaries 
on furlough; (4) I did not appear to be believing differently from other 

Perhaps there may have been a bygone generation when 
one could rightly have held a high opinion of the missionary’s public 
importance abroad, whatever his surprising obscureness amongst his own 
kith and kin. But today all missionaries are finding themselves progress- 
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ing down the glacier-slide that stretches from the dangerous crags to level 
plains. We are better there! Soon after my arrival here I was required 
to accompany my senior to a synod at one of our country centres, and, 
to my great surprise,—being a misguided and misinformed fresher— 
the meetings were all superintended ‘not by a foreigner at all, but by a 
Chinese pastor, my friend and I sitting in an obscure (and draughty) 
corner. The area of our work is not yet self-supporting. I did know so 
much, and was the more surprised to see a Chinese in a position of real 
authority. To older missionaries to whom this is now as commonplace 
as day and night, let one fresh from the home field say this one thing, 
that there are very few subscribers to our funds who have any idea of 
the meaning of the words “indigenous” and “autonomous” as applied to 
such concrete, revealing situations as the one I[ have cited. It was one 
of my biggest, and gladdest, first impressions! 

But there was a still greater surprise to come to the observation of 
vour all unsuspecting ignoramus when it dawned upon him that this little 
situation was an index of the entire missionary situation, and not of the 
evangelical department alone. He substituted in his mind doctors for 
ministers, nurses for deaconesses and saw that much the same altered 
conditions exist in the medical sphere. If only from the evidence of the 
foreign nurses’ hands it was apparent that their work is with head more 
than with the limbs, and that both they and the doctors are accustomed 
to passing on the less specialised drudgery to the staff of probationer 
nurses and doctors being trained to take over the responsible positions. 

Your missionary-to-be then heard of a certain mission school that 
had met with such a situation as to suggest that educational work might 
not have escaped the general changes. This school, founded and for 
many years successfully governed by foreign missionaries, was recently 
obliged under the new laws to elect for its new head-master, a Chinese; 
and he, a man of unusual competence, so adequately assumed his re- 
sponsibilities, that the accredited teacher appointed by the mission to 


‘superintend the school, now finds himself, willingly and quite respectfully, 


bowed out into the ranks of the out-of-works. He retains a nominal 
principalship, and takes a few classes, and being of an industrious and 
adaptable disposition is beginning to make himself busy in organizing 
together the young people in the churches,—the urgent necessity for such 
work being, by the way, another of the first impressions that I should like 
to mention in this article. Well, the position of this young teacher,— 
and what a fortunate thing for everybody that he is young!—with the 


other matters mentioned above, induced me to make enquiries of mission- 


aries in other stations and of other denominations. I was not surprised, 
becoming wiser, to hear in many variations the self-same story. Young 
men and women coming to undertake at the bidding of their mission a 
certain specialized work, for which they may have received special train- 
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ing, arrive at their allocated destination to discover that in that sphere 
is a straightforward job within the narrow limits of which they could 
be engaged with easé and without strain or initiative, in short, not a 
man’s job; and then turning away they determine to create their task 
for themselves, one that will tax their utmost ingenuity and anxiety, 
some new activity that may well be described by an old word charged 
with new and richer meaning,—I mean the word “pioneering.” 

Young enthusiasts like these will save themselves from the common 
tendency to grow corpulent. By the way, that was another of the store 
of trifling surprises awaiting me. Wherever had I gotten the queer 
fancy that a missionary to be genuine must be thin, and appear worried? 
Who imparted the visual picture of a missionary being rescued for 
furlough just in the nick of time, as a ship’s stoker will stagger gasping 
up to the fresh air? When on the voyage here I used sometimes 
to tease my fellow missionary passengers by complimenting them on 
their robust and rubicund appearances. One would have expected them 
- to accept it in the same playful spirit, especially in view of the fact that 
they were returning from furlough and recuperation. But no! They 
would shake serious, mournful heads in a meaning, wise way that 
implied, “Young man, it is not to be expected that you should have 
any conception of what you are in for’; and one seasoned veteran 
ominously advised me, “Mr...., you seem to be enjoying life on the 
liner, as I once did, and I still regard these voyages as one of the few 
compensations that we have. So make the most of the time, and enjoy 
yourself while you can.” This I proceeded to do. I said farewell to 
the liner; and I still find life comfortable, nor have I decreased in 
weight. What they told me on the voyage I believed because I used 
to believe such things, but at the moment I am beginning to doubt 
them. My old emaciated missionary has disappeared, the ghost has 
put on flesh, and, to be personal, my own mind has become suddenly 
preoccupied with a strange anxiety. It was suggested to me yesterday 
by a friend, whose work acquaints him with a continuous succession 
of missionaries from everywhere. We were engaged in easy conversation 
when he suddenly leaned across to me and said in a low, confidential 
tone, “Before long you will be quite fat,—when people come out here 
they seem to....,” and so on. I seem to be doomed! 

I really did admire the missionaries for their silent courage. Mis- 
sionary imperturbability is a sturdy growth that seems to me to flourish 
on missionary soil. Whether it is due to the Eastern atmosphere of 
take-what-comes, or to the mind-broadening effect of travelling abroad, 


or to the Christian ideal of bearing all things with a broad back and 


upright forehead, or to what else, I have not troubled to analyse. But 
I come from a land of the western world whose people exhibit the 
temperament of a neurotic old lady. The literature of my country is 
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the daily newspaper. On the morning and evening of every day laborers, 
artisans, clerks, financiers, bishops and politicians read through one or 
two newspapers, and stimulate their nerves. - Such an event as a work- 
man falling from his scaffolding will send a sympathetic thrill across 
the wires of the nation, and the matter will be on everybody’s lips. 
A picture in the evening of a royal baby will set the population crooning. 
The following morning might bring the terrible news that a lady whilst 
shopping in a crowded London store had her skirt squirted with ink to 
take her attention, for she turned to see it, and immediately a bag 
containing several patterns, oddments, and a little money disappeared 
completely from her hand. Almost as quickly will the entire nation 
as a man arise in vengeful indignation. Articles will appear on the 
end of the world, sermons be delivered on the signs of the times, and 
speeches cheered in Parliament on the corruption of the police and of all 
government services. 

When I left that extraordinary country and arrived here it was to 
discover amongst the missionaries many of my own country-men who 
showed none of these symptoms. On the contrary, as there comes 
news of famines, of wars, of slaughters, of outrages, of natural 
catastrophies and cataclysms, any one of which would be almost enough 
to disorganize, or even depopulate their own land, they remain outwardly 
almost unconcerned. At the time of writing a new military earthquake 
has begun to give another shake to the foundations of this much- 
battered country of China, and troops, guns, and rumours are moving’ 
here and there across the landscape, like the grim shadows of gathering 
thunder-clouds. Full of concern I approach a veteran missionary, who 
was nearly murdered by the Boxers, and I ask him, “What is your 
opinion of the recent development?’ I proceed to read them, until he 
interrupts me:—“What page is that, the front page? I thought so; 
turn to page 14 and read me the cricket scores.” Had Sir Francis Drake 
played his famous game of bowls on the shores of the Yellow Sea he 
would have died unfamed and unknown! 

A young colleague working in another part of China remarks in 
his first letter to me that what most struck him is the magnitude of 
the work. It impressed me. I once ministered to an English country 
area of some twenty miles across and with about twenty-five churches, 
and I occasionally grumbled a little at having to spread myself out so 
much. But when one contemplates the two or three thousand square 
miles worked by our mission at this station with its 250 churches, its 
Sunday schools, young people’s societies, and the army of workers required 
to maintain it all, there begins to creep down one’s spine a feeling of 
something like despair. Even the people of Noah’s day who watched 
fearfully the flat level of the all-submerging flood creeping up, and up, 
could not have felt in their human strength more inadequate and helpless 
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than I do. For though it is more than one man could accomplish merely 
to maintain this existing work, that is a mere preliminary to what has 
to be done. We have at all costs to extend. Indeed the National 
Christian Council tells us that in some four years our membership must 
be doubled. Well! 

As a member of a generation in which the young are being every- 
where brought forward from obscurity into positions of responsibility 
and authority I would record my surprise and disappointment when, 
arriving in a country that I had repeatedly heard described as “Young 
China,” I found the Christian churches in this matter to be conspicuously 
behind the times. They do not seem to me to be living in the youth age. 
The one and only general attempt to provide for young life and win 
them for Christ seems to be the day school, and with the compulsory 
closing and future uncertainty of very many of these schools not a few 
churches are beginning to find themselves bereft of children. When 
just such a catastrophe visited a mission near here it was decided to start 
a Sunday school and a Christian Endeavour Society, and these have now 
become quite the brighest hope for the future. In the country districts 
the children are still uncared for spiritually, and practically ignored. 
Neither is there any deliberate attempt to influence young men and young 
women. Moreover, people assure me that this suicidal condition is fairly 
general. If that is so, then something has got to be done about this first 
impression of mine. I feel truly. anxious and determined about it. 
Could we not have some practical correspondence on the subject? 

I was not to be long in the company of Christian circles in China 
before becoming aware of a decided attitude of restraint in the bearing 
both of the Chinese in the presence of their foreign leaders, and of the 
foreigners in the company of their Chinese colleagues. Foreigners who 
were delightfully easy company when alone with me, would quickly, on 
the entry of a Chinese pastor, colporteur, or other worker, metamorphose 
into a proper and businesslike though polite ecclesiastical official. On 
the other hand, Chinese of whom I had taken, notice in leisure moments 
with their friends, would tend to come into the presence of their foreign 
superiors with a certain assumed deferential stiffness of bearing. That 
these same Chinese respect and trust the foreigner I never for a moment 


doubt; that the foreigners have amply proved their staunch love for 


their Chinese co-workers no one seriously doubts. And yet my ur- 
accustomed eyes seem to detect a most miserable social and racial demark- 
ation just where we at home had constantly been assured by missionaries 
that there existed perfect unanimity and friendly intimacy. I had under- 
stood that the missionary lived amongst the inhabitants of this country 
as he lived formerly amongst his own people, and that his foreign food, 
foreign house, and foreign clothing created no real jobstacle to his 
followship with them. But my first impression of the moment is that I 
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was again mistaken. Whether it be the usually imposing dwelling- 
house, the retinue of servants, the suggestion of affluence, the superior 
experience and education of the foreigners, or what else, something 
there certainly is that holds the people at bay, and creates of the outside 
and the inside of the missionary compound two distinct worlds, with 
a high-wall raised between. I have approached some of my missionary 
friends about it, and while a very few acknowledge it on the claim that 
East and West cannot be chums, others appear to be surprised thinking 
I must be mistaken. But they generally then go on to point out the 
difficulties—very real and numerous, as I realize—of intimate fraternity, 
and they thus give their case away. Perhaps, after all, I may be mistaken, 
and I have perceived significant, and gladdening exceptions, but never- 
theless this impression affected me as it does other freshers with a 
feeling of profound disappointment. 


The reader who has read this paper has been patient indeed. Let 
him read on to the end so that I may have an opportunity to proffer 
an apologetic answer to the most likely criticisms that will be surging 
up to the detriment of an anonymous writer. I have simply recorded 
the impressions of missionary work that came to a young visitor with 
the greatest vividness. It would, therefore, be unfair to complain of 
my critical remarks as being worthless and too premature, coming as 
they do from a brief and almost superficial acquaintance with things. 
It is from the authority of brief aquaintance, and inexperienced eyes 
that I write. Moreover, I did not set out to be critical, but only to set 
down the impressions that came to me in the way of surprise, being 
as so many of them were, contrary to what J had been led by responsible 
people in England to expect, and cutting across many of my most 
cherished Sunday school ideals. There surely is no need for me to 
mention that on the subject of the virtues of missionaries and the 
glory of their brave work, none of which, though I noticed it, made 
much of an impression on my mind, it being the first thing I expected 
to find, I could easily fill a paper double, and treble the length of this 
in outlining them. 


‘The missionary journal of the society of which I am honoured 


to be a member predicted that when I arrived I should be bound to 
_ wonder at all that had been done by my predecessors. With this in 


mind I was prepared to see something truly great. And yet my expectant 
imagination had disclosed but a little of what with wondering eyes 
and a grateful heart I did behold. There before me lay the creation 
of a myriad of human toilers, Oriental and Occidental, each the contractor 
of his own small share, but none alone indispensable. They had offered 
as material for its construction innumerable golden deeds, deeds sanctified 
by earnest prayer,-deeds revealing many sacrifices. I looked and wondered 
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what end there would be to gold of this kind wrung from human lives 
to form a super-human Church. 

But who can tell? Those in my place can only realize that we 
are expected to follow in the lea of that long line of faithful disciples 
of the Lord Christ; and whilst we avoid their exact footprints, dare we 
walk less resolutely, less unswervingly, or in any way decrease the standard 
of their progress? 

Then, “Hats off to the past, coats off to the future!” 


_. The Place of the Missionary in China* 


LEWIS S. C. SMYTHE 


Peni HERE are two extreme points of view on this subject: one, that 
i all missionaries should be withdrawn immediately and con- 


sequently have no place, the other, that missionaries should stay 
even at the point of a bayonet. ‘The first has been expressed by 
some westerners but even the most radical Chinese Christian groups, 
the Chinese members of the National Christian Council, and numerous 
other Chinese Christian leaders have gone on record that missionaries 
are needed now and will be for a long time to come. Many missionaries 
fee! that to pull out now would be deserting the Chinese Christians in 
an hour of great need. The other extreme is purely theoretical and we 
hope that no missionary in China holds that opinion today. The problem 
‘becomes that of finding the Golden Mean which will best fit each concrete 
situation with regard to time, numbers and objectives valued highest. 
A historical survey of the missionary’s conception of his task’ 
in China reveals several programs once widely held and then successively 
declining, though as yet not disappearing: (1) The idea of mere 
proclamation of the gospel such as was suggested by J. Hudson Taylor 
at the 1890 Missionary Conference in Shanghai. (2) The automatic 
transference of western ecclesiastical tradition and systems to China 
which is only in recent years being counter-balanced by an as yet 
theoretical interest in the indigenization of Christianity in China. 
(3) The uncritical carrying of western civilization to China such as 
was advocated by Timothy Richard and others from about 1890 on. But 
recent criticism of western civilization, both by the Chinese and by 
westerr 2rs themselves, has brought about an emphasis upon a more 
critical ase of contributions from the West and a desire to separate 
the Christian message from western civilization. (4) Organizing and 


¢A-semienent ial and discussion at the Disciples’ Summer Missionary Con- 
ference at Kuling, July 20th, 1931. 

1. See author’s Changes in the Christian Message for — by Protestant Mission: 
aries, (Chicago, 1928) Chapter I., for fuller Seiteden ‘ent evidence, 
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managing all sorts of Christian enterprises which formed the great 

of the missionaries’ work in the period of institutional development 
between about 1910 and 1926. Both the feeling that in some forms this 
has been overdone and the attempt to turn the direction of these in- 
stitutions over to Chinese have brought about a decline in this function 
of the missionary. | 

More significant for present consideration are conceptions of tHe 
missionary’s task successively developing and still retained with enlarging 
interpretations and experience: (1) Individual conversion which even 
for Robert Morrison included an affectionate loyalty to the person of 
Jesus Christ, obedience to his precepts, and imitation of his example. 
This is coming to be thought of as training the individual to apply 
Jesus’ idea of good will in all his social relationships and stimulating 
him in this effort by a sense of cosmic support and of Christian 
fellowship. (2) The effort to develop a self-sustaining, self-extending 
church. While the ideal of “self-sustaining, self-propagating, and self- 
governing churches” was expressed in China as early as 1868 and its 
application attempted by Nevius and others, effective efforts in ex- 
perimentation on how it can be done are only beginning. It is felt 
that speculation can help us here but little and that the solution will 
be found only by experiment and comparison in actual situations. 
(3) Widespread educational, medical and benevolent work with complex 
and various aims—(a) evangelization, (b) the development of persons 
for their own worth and as Christian or community leaders, (c) the 
practice of Christian helpfulness, and (d) the attempt to meet funda- 
mental human needs. It is being thought by a growing number of 
missionaries that these activities have a value in themselves for the 


expression of Christian love and for the development of full-rounded 


personalities. While the Government is starting more work in these 
lines, the need in China is so great that it is felt there is room for both 
for many years to come and that mission institutions can make real 
contributions through continual experimental improvement. (4) The 
Christo-centric and ethical emphasis which has been a strong develop- 
ment since about 1908. This emphasis on Christianity as “Jesus’ way 
of life” has led to an interest in social service and social reconstruction 
which is now digging down to the application of scientific methods 
developed in the West and the trial of new methods in China. 
(5) Adaptation to the Chinese environment about which there has been 
much said, but only a beginning has been made in working if out in 
methods, organization, art, worship, and thought. (6) Co-operation 
among Christian groups and with good elements outside of Christianity 
both in social effort and in religious teaching. (7) Experimental ap- 
proach to all problems. The Jerusalem Conference called for experiment- 
ation and research in the basis of support of indigenous churches, in 
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religious education, in race problems, in industrial problems, in rural 
problems, in medicine, in peaceful methods for preventing war, and 
in national Christian councils.* 


In facing new situations which are constantly Manatee and in 
view of the success of the experimental method in other fields, many 
missionaries are anxious to apply it in their development of methods, 
but only a few are willing to use it in developing their message. But the 
stage of asserting general “principles of Jesus” is rapidly giving way 
to experimental discovery of the possibilities of development of per- 
sonalities in concrete social situations such as the family, industry and 
economic relation, the local community, and international and racial 
relations. However, experimentation does not mean random “trying 
anything once,” but each attempt needs to be carefully planned, con- 
trolled, observed, and compared. In missions we have often covered 
up or failed to make a record of our failures and that is just the point 
at which we should learn most. Experimentation is so costly and takes 
so much time that it should be applied to carefully selected critical 
problems and in other problems use should be made of methods found 
successful elsewhere. It needs to be begun on a small scale such as 
Kagawa has used in the development of methods for his Kingdom of 
God Movement. With proper preparation there is no reason we could 
not have a Kingdom of God Movement in China growing out of the 
Five Year Program. For the greatest economy of effort there needs 
to be division of labor similar to that suggested by Professor J. L. Buck 
for the agricultural field.* In Christianity we have one of the most 
valuable suggestions of the best solution of the cosmic problem of how 
to live the best life, but there is no guarantee that it is all of the truth. 
The only certain way to find out the extent of its value and its application 
and to learn how to live the best life in the universe as it actually is 
is by continual experiment. 3 


In trying to discover the place of the missionary in China one 
approach is to raise the question, “What can the missionary do best?” 
Where can he use his effort most effectively? In preparation for this 
discussion, this question was asked of a number of Chinese Christian 
leaders and missionary leaders in the Yangtze valley. Their reactions 
were as interesting as their specific answers. They all quite definitely 
pointed out that it was not a question of race or nationality as to. which 
could do a thing best, but purely a matter of individual training and 
experience. And even though both could do certain things equally well, 
the big value is sharing with the Chinese Christians in a tk that is 
bigger than either or both can handle. 


2. The World Mission of Christianity, pp. 38-9, 30, 43, 52, 61-3, 72, 73, 78-9. 
3. China Critic, June 25, 1931, pp. 607-9, July 2, pp. 632-3. 
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‘All are familiar with the common criticisms of the short-comings 
of the missionaries: they are foreigners, innovators, criticizers, pro- 
moters desiring control, and do not always live up to the full ideal they 
preach. But contacts with strangers and innovators develop experience 
and promote change which makes possible improvement. Their critical 
perspective is valuable if it can be consecrated to constructive purposes. 


The desire for control is rapidly changing to respect for personalities, | 


and Frank Rawlinson has even advocated religious freedom for the child.* 
They are becoming more sensitive to their short-comings in living up to 
their ideals and are earnestly seeking improvement. They all feel their 
inadequacy to do the work that needs to be done in China. Yet many 
of their number have been champions of the. welfare of mankind in 
contrast to many lesser loyalties. 

A summary of the experience and thought derived from the above- 
mentioned able leaders reveals the following special functions and con- 
tributions in which the Chinese Christians need the services of mission- 
aries of the right type in the present generation: (1) Knowledge of 
Christian tradition and experience in other countries. -This helps them 
not only to interpret “technical Christianity,” i.e., its theologies and 
creeds, but their intimate saturation with Christian tradition often enables 
them to act “spontaneously in a Christian way” as one Chinese leader 
expressed it. Whatever may be their official capacity they can make 
a real contribution through the Christian influence of their lives as 
lived in the social situation in which they are placed. This is an 
advantage which is gradually passing away but is still of considerable 
value. ( 2) Interpretation of the West in all its bearings upon Chris- 
tian effort in China. Correlative with this is their service in interpreting 
the Orient to the Occident. (3) Their background has often ingrained 
in them a sense of duty to put forth constant, vigorous effort and 
to keep up standards. This is a valuable thing:in a new movement where 
standards have not yet been set. (4) That same background combined 
with their being outsiders makes possible an impersonal and rational 
attitude in the solving of problems. (5) In the present period of 
rapid reconstruction in China, in the dearth of trained men, the mis- 
sionary can provide additional western technical skill and knowledge 
which is greatly needed for hospitals, universities, and social work 
both in city and country. (6) Familiarity with methods of organization 
and administration makes possible constructive suggestions when advice 
is sought, even where the missionary does not hold an administrative 
position. But this should be used to grow Chinese leaders rather than 
to stand in the way of their progress in administrative ability. Where 
the missionary is working under Chinese administration he must do 


4. Chinese Recorder “The Struggle over the Religious Liberty of the Chinese 
child,” Chinese Recorder, February, March April, 1931. 
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his best without authority, and should not in any sense shirk, even 
though he is not formally responsible for difficulties. His place depends 
upon his actual living, and if he succeeds in working in a spirit of 
equality, the Chinese will accord to him the opportunity for influence 
that he earns. It may be observed in this connection that many pastors 
in America guide and help their churches without ever casting a vote 
in the decisions of the official board of the church. The missionary 
needs patience and understanding. He must recognize the right of 
other leaders to learn by experience and by failure, even as he has 
learned in the past. Responsibility for administration once given over 
should not be over-ridden or undercut. Leaders are developed by re. 
sponsibility and by “dynamic achievement.’ 

And (7) independence of family and of social pressure makes 
it easier for the missionary to handle funds and property and for 
him to help train others to do this kind of public service. (8) The 
missionary is better able to keep up contacts with western churches 
and missionary societies but there is a growing need for Chinese to 
go to the sending countries to. interpret their own needs. (9) Relation- 
ships and problems of the missionaries themselves still depend upon 
their working out their own salvation.. (10) A breadth of view from 
diverse education and experience gives a wider perspective in the Chris- 
tian program and consequently greater variety of possibilities. 
(11) Steady support for Chinese leaders when subjected to many perils 
and attacks. (12) Interracial and international contacts of the most 
helpful kind which will help in the maintenance of Christian attitudes. 
In this connection it was been suggested that the fundamental needs 
for international unification and religious co-operation may well be 
continual needs for missionaries. But it should be on a mutual basis 
which would include sending Chinese Christians to the West and some 
would include representatives of other world religions. (13) The mis- 
sionary can still contribute initative, pioneering, and experimentation both 
in entering new fields and in opening new enterprises and forms of 
work. (14) He can bring a combination of detachment, training, and 
sympathy which can see the true needs and possibilities of the Chinese 
community. (15) He can co-operate in the adaptation of Christianity 
to Chinese needs and the Chinese mind. His fitness for this task lies 
in his intimacy with the Christian tradition which permits him to be 
somewhat freer and more objective in handling it in any attempt at 
integration with Chinese religious tradition. 

It might well be asked, “Are there six thousand people in western 
countries fit to do such a work?” It is not only a question of the 
place of the missionary but what type of missionary has a place in the 
new day in China. From several thoughtful and responsible Chinese 


5. Davis, Jerome: Contemporary Social Movements, p. 13. 
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Christians come these terms descriptive of the type of missionary who 
has a real place in China now: (1) one who loves and understands 
China and the Chinese and has warm sympathy for the aspirations of 
modern China; (2) one who is fully consecrated to helping to grow 
Christlike lives in all human relationships; (3) one with personal qualities 
of steadiness, trustworthiness, friendliness, broadmindedness; (4) one 
who is awake to the needs of the time and seeking social justice, 
fraternity, international and racial co-operation; (5) one who is well- 
trained and up-to-date both in religious thought and in some definite 
profession of Christian service-social, medical, educational, rural and 
literary work, and as intellectual leaders. 

These are again the virtues of a superman but we must achieve 
the best we can by selection and training. The missionaries may gradual- 
ly decrease in numbers but they must increase in training and ability 
and quality. 7 


A Missionary Reverie 
PHILIP D. DUTTON 


T came to pass upon a certain day that I sat upon the mountain 
top; high above the earth and nigh unto the clouds that encircle 


it. And as I looked, I saw, far away, great mountains stretching 
up into the heavens, their colors changing from moment to 
moment as the light of the sun filtered through the shifting clouds. And, 
far below, I saw the great ‘plain stretching on and on for many a broad 
mile. And then, just beneath my feet, it seemed, broad fields of waving 
grain, some yellowing to harvest, and others green with the strength of 
growing grain. And between the fields were great gashes in the earth, 
valleys cut by the rains of countless centuries. And in one valley I saw 
an abundance of green—trees and grass and grain—and I knew that 
tippling streams flowed there. And it was a goodly sight, and my heart 
was filled with joy and gladness. | 
And as I looked, I thought, “Whence cometh all this? And how 
was it made?” And I thought upon the majesty and the power—yea, 
also, upon the boundless love—of my God, who hath toiled through 
myriad ages to shape this wondrous world. And my heart was filled 
with a song of praise and thanksgiving to the God of all the Universe, 
yea, even mine own God and Father. : 
And, as I sat, I looked again; and there, upon the face of the earth, 
I beheld the works of man. And yet nearer, and still upon the plain, 
I beheld fields of regular shapes and sizes; and I remembered that here 
weary men, browned by the heat of the burning sun, toil from the rising 
of the sun even unto the going down of the same, that they may eat the 
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bread of life. And then, beneath my feet, I beheld the hillsides, not as 
they came fresh from the hand of God, but rising in terraces, one above 
another, even unto half the height of the mountain itself. And I thought 
of the toilers, some even then bending their backs to the hoe, and that 
they had slaved generation after generation, to cut these terraces from 
the side of the hill, and to build them up again after the ravages of the 
summer torrents, that they and their children and their children’s children 
might have food to eat. 

And as I looked, I thought within myself, “ ’Twas always thus— 
even from the beginning of time. God created the goodly earth; man 
plowed and scattered the seed, even each kind of seed as he would. God 
gave refreshing rains and the quickening sun; man reaped the harvest. 
But, always, even from the beginning, God and man have worked to- 
gether—God, in his might, creating infinite possibilities, and ever watch- 
ing over all; man, in his weakness, doing the little that ministers to his own 
needs, and to the needs of his brother. Always it has been thus—God 
and man partners, fellow-workers, in this mysterious world.” 

And even as I sat and thought thus with myself, God himself drew 
nigh. Not with eye of flesh could I behold him; but in my heart he made 
his presence known, as oft and again he has done in the years gone by. 
For long I waited, expectantly, until it seemed that God bade me speak 
first. Then, with hesitation, and with faltering tongue, I dared make 
speech. And I said, “From of old, O Lord, thou hast bid thy children 
toil with thee, even as these men toil upon the hillsides below. I pray 
thee, O God, speak to thy servant, that thy servant may know what thou 
wouldst have him todo. Many years ago thou didst speak, and I heard 
thy voice, and I have labored to do thy will; but now and again there 
are questionings in my heart, and I would hear thee speak again, that 


I may know thy will in all certainty. Tell me, Lord, what wouldst 


thou have me do?” 

And as I sat, trembling that I had thus dared address Deity, and 
yet waiting expectantly too, the voice of God made answer, slowly and 
yet quietly, that I might hear and understand. “Thou art far from 
thine own land, among a people of strange speech and strange manners, 
and oft times they seem to thee stupid and selfish and slow. And then 
thy heart waxeth proud, and thou thinkest unkind thoughts, and some- 
times thou sayest that which ought to be left unsaid. I would have 
thee humble. “Yea, Lord,” I made answer, “I come of a proud race, 
which boasteth much of its worth and achievements; and feelings of 
pride often rise in my heart, and are hard to quell. Forgive me, Lord; 
and help me, I pray, that I may learn true humility and not walk in pride 
among my fellow men, whether of my own race or of another.” 

“But, O God,” I continued, “What wouldst thou have thy servant 
do?” Then the Lord made answer, “My servant, thou dwellest among 
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an ancient people, far from thine own land. When thy forebears dwelt 
in savagery among the forest glades, and there tribe fought with tribe, 
the ancestors of this race among which thou sojournest tilled the fields, 
made and read books of wisdom, and learned the arts of peace. In times 
of need they looked to Heaven for help; and again, when prayers were 
answered, they looked up to the Ruler Above and breathed a prayer of 
thanks. And always, for centuries without number, have they toiled 
patiently, and often with joy in their hearts, in spite of much suffering. 
O my servant, thou understandest only in part the deepest thoughts in the 
hearts of the people among which thou dwellest. Not only would I have 
thee humble; I would also have thee learn, for they have much to teach 
thee which thy soul needeth to know. I would give thee a heart of 
understanding, that thou mayest live out the span of thy years, and yet 
daily learn some new lesson from thy fellowman of another race.” 

Then I bowed my head in shame, and said, ““O Lord, it is not easy. 
Their ways, their books, their thoughts are so hard to understand. And 
sometimes I grow weary, in body and in mind. And again pride stops 
my heart, so that I fail to see the beautiful and the true when dressed in 
strange garb, or to understand what love ought to see at a glance.” “O 
God,” I prayed, “Give me an understanding heart, that while life lasts 
I may continue to learn.”’ 

“But, O God,” I urged, “I come of a restless race, that is always 
active, that must always be doing something. I pray thee, tell me what 
thou wouldst have thy servant do.” Then the Lord made answer, “Thou 
sayest truly. Thine is indeed a restless race, and oft times they are so 
busy doing that they have no time to be. I have called thee over land 
and sea, half way round this wide earth, ithat thou mayest be as well as 
do.” “Pray, Lord,” I urged, “If I may not do, what would’st thou 
have me be?” Then came God’s voice, quiet and sure, “I would have 
thee be a friend to man. I would have thee dwell among my people here, 
and in thy daily life mirror forth the life of Jesus, thy Master. If thou 
canst do that, thou art worthy to be my servant, and many shall find the 
way of life through the Christ, mryy Son.” “True, O Lord,” said I, “but 
that way takes so long, and the years of my life are numbered. May I 
not speak of Jesus, that men may hear and follow him? In my land 
men love to preach at great length, and exhort one another with high- 
sounding; words of wisdom and with great power, that multitudes may 
come seeking him. May I not preach, even as they?” Then the Lord 
comforted me, “Indeed thou mayest speak of Jesus to all and sundry; 
but I pray thee use not high-sounding words that are only clanging 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. Take thou the teachings of Jesus that are 
very life to thee, and in simple words tell those who would hear the 
message which thy heart bids thee speak. But forget not that thy 
words will have no power, nor will men heed thee, unless they see the 
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Christ in thee.” ‘“O God,” I answered, “Thou humblest me. I must 
be as well as do. Make me like my Master, e’er I dare speak for him.” 

Then the Lord spoke again, saying, “Even this is more than 
enough for thee. But, if thou canst really be a friend to man, even 
as Jesus, I have further work for thee, my servant.” Then, in my 
eagerness to hear what I might do, I said, “Speak on, Lord, for thy 
servant hears.’ And God replied, “Mankind on this earth is divided 
into many races and many nations, and'their speech and ways do differ. 
And it is difficult for people of one race to understand those of another. 
And no one is perfect, and sometimes selfishness grips the hearts of 
men. And now and again those of one nation say that of another 
people which is unjust, or untrue, and often unkind; or they grasp for 
themselves that which is another’s. And then hatred is answered: with 
hatred, and each nation seeks that which it conceives to be for its own 
good; and thus wars arise, and men clutch at one another’s throats, 
and seek by throttling out life to gain their own ends. But these are 
the ways of folly. And most times this happens because of misunder- 
standing, and because men do not know one another. But thou, my 
servant, hast travelled far, hast visited many lands, and for many years 
hast lived among a strange people, who seem to thee less strange and 
more dear with each passing year. Their joys and sorrows'are mingled 
with thine, their hearts are knit to thy heart with strong, cords of love, 


until parting brings tears. Thou art friends. And through thine own 


pure life, and thine unselfish friendship, and the words of wisdom 
and counsel which thou speakest, thou canst help to stamp out the 
seeds of misunderstanding and hatred, which are indeed the seeds of war.” 

“And now and again thou visitest thine own land, and men ask 
of thee what thou hast seen, what thou hast done, and what of the 
people among whom thou dwellest, of whom they have heard so many 
and wonderful things. And then thou speakest. in truth, but always 
may it be with love and sympathetic understanding, of thine adopted 
land. I bid thee, as a brother of all mankind, of every race and clan, 
whether thou speakest to one or to many, to say that which shall help 
men to understand one another, and to bind their hearts together in 
a web of love. Or, again, when thou takest pen in hand, I charge thee 
to strive to the same end. Thus shalt thou be a friend to man, and 
teach them the ways of peace and love. This would I have thee do.” 

Then my heart swelled with joy that the Almighty gave me a 
task which I might do, even though it was far beyond my own feeble 
powers, and even though I should never see that task accomplished. 
But, still, my heart longed for more, and I spoke thus, “O God, my 
people are a practical people. We pride ourselves on service, and 
rejoice to see the work of our hands bearing fruit day by day. Is 
there not some such service which I may do?” 
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And God made answer, “Hast thou forgotten thy Master’s words 
about the cup of cold water given in his name? Or hast thou forgotten 
that he came ‘to preach good tidings to the poor, to proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, and proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord’? 
Look about thee, and see the needs of men.” 

Then I looked, and saw men bound in ignorance, some of them 
unable to read a single word; and I gave thanks for schools. And I 
looked again, and beheld men and women and children suffering from 
many diseases, some dying, and knowing not what to do or where to 
go. And I gave thanks that here and there hospitals minister to such 
needs. And again I saw men toiling along, in the ways of their fathers, 
to make their fields produce enough to keep body and soul together. 
Then I bethought me of all that the men of the West have learned 
from God, through science, regarding the tilling of the fields, and 
how they have verily made two blades grow where one grew before. 
And I thanked God for modern agricultural science. And it rejoiced 
my heart that men of the West might minister, in these and other 
ways, to their brothers of the East, giving gladly and freely, and not 


demanding acceptance of our faith in return for service rendered. 


Then God said, “If thou understandest all this, and if thou canst 
first be like thy Master, then go and.do—spend thyself to the uttermost 
in service, according to thine own talents. Then shall my blessing 
rest upon thee, and upon the work of thy hands, and thy joy shall 
be full.” 

When God had ceased speaking, I sat for a time upon the mountain 
top, looking out over the earth. And I found it beautiful, and I found 
it good. And my heart waxed glad within me, and I arose and gat 
me down to the haunts of men. And when I learned to be, I found 
plenty that I might do, and do fairly well; and = joy in the Master’s 
service grew apace. 


Forward! Christian Religious Education! 
FRANK W. PRICE 


7 T is probable that the work of religious education will engage 
the interest and enlist the resources of Christian churches in 
the twentieth century in a degree comparable to that in which 
missionary enterprise engaged their activity in the nineteenth 

century....This is true even in lands hitherto non-Christian, for the 

missionary enterprise itself is passing from the stages of exploration 
and propaganda to the less adventurous, slower and more constructive 
processes of cultivation, assimilation and education.” 
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The National Religious Education Conference which met at the 
University of Shanghai the first ten days of July, 1931, was an impressive 
confirmation of this prophetic statement made by Dr. Luther A. Weigle 
nearly ten years ago. Had Dr. Weigle been able to visit China this 
summer as he once hoped, he would have seen in the Conference what 
many others saw, a demonstration of a changing approach to the task 
of Christian evangelism in China that is of far-reaching significance. 

Dr. T. T. Lew characterized the Conference as a milestone in the 
history of the Christian Movement in China to be compared in im- 
portance with the National Christian Conference of 1922. The value 


‘of any one gathering is easily over-rated. There were interesting and 


stimulating discussions and a fine enthusiasm and fellowship at the Re- 
ligious Education Conference; but it was not these which lifted the 
Conference above the ordinary so much as the stirring new! forces and 


' possibilities throughout the Chinese Church which it reflected and 


portended. 

The Conference enjoyed the advantage of a vatable preliminary 
survey and careful preparation by a group of specialists. A deputation 
of five members had spent a whole year studying and appraising Christian 
teaching in homes and churches in many parts of China. The World’s 
Sunday School Association was represented in this enterprise by Dr. 
Jesse Lee Corley of Los Angeles who brought to the year’s study a rich 
experience of twenty years in the pastorate and in state administration 
of religious education, a ripe judgment and sympathetic understanding 
of Chinese problems. Other members of the deputation, Mr. S. S. 
Ding, Religious Education Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Fukien, Dr. Chester Miao of the China Christian Educational As- 
sociation, Miss Alice Gregg, Religious Education Secretary of the Sheng 
Kung Hwei, and Rev. Ronald Rees of the National Christian Council, 
not only represented various church groups and fields of interest in 
religious education but were also eminently qualified by training and 
service for their task. The report of the Deputation was made the 
starting point in sectional discussions at the Conference; it received 
criticisms and suggestions from the delegates and will soon be published 
and made available to all Christian workers in China. Many delegates 
and groups had also received stimulus from the investigations of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry and especially from interviews with 
Dr. T. H. P. Sailer. The Conference delegates were alert at the start 
and eager for work. 

There were present over eighty invited delegates and a few special 
visitors making a total attendance of about one hundred. Fifteen pro- 
vinces and most of the church groups which constitute the National 
Christian Council were represented. Two delegates travelled from the 
interior of Szechuen especially for the Conference. 
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(See “Work and Workers.” ) 
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For the first time a large group of Christian workers engaged 
primarily in the work of religious education met to share their experiences 
and problems and to study together in an intensive and forward-looking 
way the teaching task of the Church. A much smaller conference had 
met for a shorter period in 1924. Fifteen workers interested in the 
production of new lesson materials spent ten days together in the summer 
of 1928. The Methodist Church has taken the lead during the last two 
year in bringing together its religious educators in district and national 
conferences which have been most fruitful. But here was a national and 
inter-denominational conference composed of trained workers among 
children, church directors of religious education, pastors with:a growing 
vision of a teaching church, secretaries and supervisers of religious educa- 
tion, teachers of religion in middle schools and colleges, student workers 
and rural specialists, men and women engaged in significant experiments 
and doing creative work on the frontiers of new curricula,—all concerned 
with the building of Christian character and of Christian communities 
and fired with a common purpose and hope. To be a part of such a 
eathering of religious educators in China was thrilling. That there 
were one hundred Chinese and missionary men and women who came 
to such a conference and other hundreds who might have come, shows 
how rapidly we are moving in the application of educational ideals 
and methods to the whole program of the Church in China. 

Too long has Christian education been associated chiefly with mission 
schools. The restrictions and criticisms which have challenged religious 
teaching in schools and in many cases have stimulated marked improve- 
ment in the religious program have served also to awaken Christian 
homes and churches to their Christian educational function. Last sum- 
mer a group of religious education professors from most of the Chris- 
tian colleges and universities met for ten days to discuss their common 
problems and to plan for coordination of their projects and experiments. 
The same group had planned for a meeting with full program this summer. 
But they were willing to give most of their time to wholehearted 
participation in the program of the larger Conference. - Without sac- 
rificing their own group identity and fellowship they envisaged their 
work in the setting of the whole Christian enterprise and shared 
generously with religious educators in other fields. The same spirit 
characterized the middle school group. No evening forum topic precip- 
itated more vigorous debate than “The Relation of Church and School,” 
yet school and church workers found themselves really thinking and 
working together as never before upon the needs and possibilities 
of youth. 

From the first day the Conference members met in sections and 
the sections broke up into smaller groups that attacked questions of 
resource materials, new curricula, program and methods, leadership 
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training. The four main sections considered the work of the church 
for children, for youth, for adult, and organization and leadership 


training. One would find the workers with children now in conference 


together; now in four or five small circles each working on a particular 
phase of children’s work such as worship or a type of work as the 
neighborhood Sunday School; now studying the National Christian 
Council’s well prepared exhibit of existing materials or the experimental 
materials contributed by various delegates. The Youth Section included 
sub-sections on College Youth, Middle School Youth, City Youth in 
government or private schools and in business and trades whom the 
churches are trying to reach, and Rural Youth with their very different 
background. The Adult Group tried to discover what is being done 
in the religious training of inquirers or catachumiens and of church 
members, how the literacy movement and religious education might 
be more effectively related, what. might be the church’s teaching program 
for such extremely diverse types as the college graduate in the community 
and the illiterate farmer. The Leadership Training Section grappled 
with the difficult question of the voluntary or lay teaching force which 
the church sorely needs, with plans for training institutes and the 
tentative syllabi for such institutes and training courses prepared by 
Dr. Samuel H. Leger, and with the problem of adequate professional 
leadership both missionary and Chinese. Much was asked of the religious 
education departments in seminaries and colleges. All the sections found 
themselves face to face with the need for better religious nurture and 
character development in the primary unit of the home and for training 
in Christian parenthood and home-making. Some felt that the social 
content of the Christian Message was not sufficiently emphasized and 
that religious education must deal more intelligently and fearlessly with 
the social evils of poverty, race prejudice and war. Yet these questions 
were by no means neglected and many are beginning to think upon the 
relation of these critical issues to the aims of religious education in 
China. By the final day the sections were ready to present the result 
of their group studies and discussions to the Conference as a whole to 
indicate what they considered the important lines of advance and to 
make specific recommendations. These reports, as one reads them over, 
are full of meat. | 

The Conference met in an atmosphere of remarkable cooperation 
and harmony. Chinese and missionaries lived, ate, worked together 
is delightful comradeship. Mutual suspicion and distrust were con- 
spicuously absent. The evening forums on vital phases of religious 
education under the able chairmanship of Dr. T. T. Lew showed that 
there were many different points of view. Theological controversy, 
if indulged in, might have sent the Conference on the rocks. But all 
eyes were upon the common task and the Conference discovered for 
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itself both a functional and spiritual unity. Beginning with no predeter- 
mined creed the delegates yet came to some very strong corporate con- 
victions upon the vital elements of the Christian Message and upon 
the way it should be taught and lived. There were deep and common 
convictions as to the central place which the church should hold. As 
the day passed fellowship and worship found expression not only in 
the daily devotional services but also in small and intimate group 


meetings while study, fellowship, play and prayer were blended into a © 


meaningful whole. 

There is not space in this article for quotations from the findings 
and recommendations as arrestingly interesting as these are. But I should 
like to record some of my own impressions as to what the Conference 
accomplished and what it signifies for the future. 

The delegates seemed to feel the pressure from both within and 
without the church for immediate improvement in religious teaching 
if the Church is to meet the critical situation which it faces today. 
Religious education was seen as a tremendously vital task, the heart 
of the Christian enterprise, a fresh approach that might quicken the 
whole Christian Movement. 

The Conference viewed the scope of religious education as much 
wider than the traditional Sunday school. Practically every phase of 
the church’s work was studied as having rich educational possibilities 
and opportunities for training in Christian living. 

The Conference thought progressively in terms of persons, groups 
and types with their varying needs and experiences. The person to be 
taught was the starting point, the Christianized person and group the 
ideal; everything else was seen as means. This makes the study of 
persons tremendously important and the delegates realized how little 
they yet know about the persons they are seeking to teach and change. 

The Conference helped greatly to show us where we are in religious 
education in China; it disclosed our strength and weaknesses, our assets 
and liabilities. There are poor materials and methods which should 
certainly be discarded; good materials are in use which might be used 
more effectively ; many resources are yet unexplored ; valuable experiments 
are under way which should be more widely known. The Conference 


Tevealed the fact that there is much scattered and little known effort 


which is yet of considerable value and that there are leaders capable of 
fine creative work in many centers. Perhaps nothing aroused greater 
enthusiasm in the Conference than the stories of significant and suggestive 
projects which are enabling us to know better what to do and how to 
do it, projects which may be duplicated in other centers. 

A most valuable feature of the Conference was the Exhibit. This 
was only the beginning of what will be a serious attempt to study and 


appraise -Tesources and materials for religious education in all fields and 
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to indicate where the greatest needs for new materials are. This will 

make for more intelligent and better co-ordinated experimentation and 

literature production. 

The importance of research was recognized. Problems of character 
building and religious training cannot be solved by vague formulae and 
outworn generalizations. Observation and study, controlled experiment 
and testing of results are necessary to improvement as well as better 
trained and more consecrated leadership. The Conference called for 
more research by individuals and by groups, in various situations and 
with such division of labor and plans for co-ordination that all workers 
will benefit by the research done through the coming years. The Con- 
ference felt the thrill that comes to explorers and discoverers and it ex-_ 
hibited a humble, tolerant, seeking and learning attitude that we hope 
will always characterize the religious education movement in China. 

The new curriculum of religious education which the Conference 
desired, will be built around the needs and interests of individuals and 
groups more than the old curriculum. The Bible and Christian doctrines 
will be related more closely to the experiences and life purposes of persons. 
There was a strong feeling that teaching materials have been too much 
book-centered and knowledge-centered. The new curriculum will stress 
growth in Christian Character and guided religious experience. 

Religious education and evangelism were not regarded as antithetical 
in their aims. “Evangelism through religious education,” “educational 
evangelism,” “religious education conserving the results of evangelism,” 
“the evangelistic spirit in religious education” were phrases often heard 
in the discussions. Many asked that the word “Christian” be always 
used before “religious education” in order that its Christian purpose 
and spirit be made clear to all. 

A most encouraging feature of the Conference was the attention 
given to the training of leadership, especially. lay leadership. Yet this 
training cannot be done in any wholesale way. A few good institutes 
and special courses, a few good demonstration centers, well-guided 
practice in teaching and experimentation in the best ways of training 
and using the ordinary church member will be more effective than the 
general but superficial methods employed now in many sections. 

A final impression and a dominant one; the Conference was hopeful 
and eagerly forward-looking. The number of young delegates may 
have accounted in part for this spirit. One member remarked that he 
had never seen such a large proportion of youth in a national gathering. 
This had its advantages and disadvantages. There was no note of dis- 
couragement and the Conference closed in a mood of joyful thanks- 
giving and intense anticipation. 

Two new agencies will help to carry forward and enlarge the 
work and plans initiated before and during the Conference and will 
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also serve to perpetuate the comradeship which was so fine a feature 
of the Conference. 


On the last day of the Conference there was organized a Religious 
Education Fellowship “to link together throughout China those who 
are interested in religious education, and to promote the extension of 
religious education in the Church.” Seventy-five Conference delegates 
joined the Fellowship as charter members. Future membership in the 
Fellowship is to be by nomination from present members and is open 
to all those engaged in the special work of religious education. Members 
of the Fellowship are asked to do three things particularly: to pray for 
each other; to share with each other the problems and results of their 
work—researches and experiments, projects and studies, difficulties and 
encouraging experiences; to form local fellowships of religious educators 
wherever possible. A section of the Educational Review and of the 
Chinese Educational Quarterly will be used as medium for the exchange 
of ideas and experience between members. Mr. Frank W. Price was 
elected Chairman of the Fellowship and Dr. T. T. Lew and Miss 
Mabel Nowlin Vice-chairmen. The secretaries of the new National 
Committee on Christian Religious Education, Dr. C. S. Miao and Rev. 
Ronald Rees, will be honorary secretaries of the Fellowship. 


Following the Religious Education Conference there was held a two 
day session of the National Christian Council’s new Standing Committee 
on Religious Education. Twenty-eight attended this meeting including 
officially appointed representatives of fourteen national church bodies 
and national religious organizations. The name finally adopted by this 
interdenominational committee was “‘National Committee on Christian 
The object as stated in the provisional constitution is “to afford the 
means whereby the religious education committees of the church deno- 
minations and Christian organizations, and the executive secretaries 
which they may appoint, shall cooperate together to carry forward the 
work of Christian religious education in China. It shall be a clearing 
house of information and a bond of fellowship, by which those engaged 
in this work may find added strength for their tasks, helping one another 
by division of labour and sharing in the results of experiments as they 
are made.” The basis of cooperation is stated thus, “The basis of this 
National Committee shall be interdenominational, enabling the churches 
and Christian organizations to cooperate, in loyalty to all they hold to be 
true and with mutual respect for each other’s doctrines and standards, in 
promotion of the functions outlined above.’”’ Church bodies or national 
Organizations with membership of over 10,000 are entitled to two re- 
presentatives on the National Committee; those with membership of 
less than 10,000 to one delegate. 
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Dr. T. T. Lew was elected Chairman of the National Committee 
and the following vice-chairmen representing various sections of the 
country were elected: Mrs. Frame of North China, Bishop Roots of 
Central China, Mr. L. A. Wilmot of Szechuen, Mr. Y. S. Tom of Canton, 
Dr. W. Y. Chen of Foochow, Mrs, Herman Liu of East China. Dr. 
C. S. Miao.and Rev. Ronald Rees were elected executive secrétariés of 
the National Committee. Dr. Miao was appointed a delegate to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention to be held at Rio de Janeiro in July, 
1932. It is possible that other missionary and Chinese leaders who are 
in the United States next summer will be able to attend. 

The new National Committee is responsible to the church bodies it 
represents and also to the National Christian Council for which it will 
serve as a Standing Committee on Religious Education. The National 
Committee will also, it is hoped, be recognized by and officially related 
to the World’s Sunday School Association. The cooperating churches 
are undertaking from the beginning to contribute a share of the budget 
of the National Committee. 

The National Committee at its first meeting considered carefully 
a list of twenty-one recommendations and requests from the different 
sections of the Conference—‘“Twenty One Demands’ they were 
humorously called. The research, study and experimentation involved in 
carrying out these recommendations have been assigned to sub-committees 
of the National Committee. The chairmen of these committees—on 
Children’s Work, Middle School Youth, Rural Adults, Research and 
others—have been appointed and they will seek the cooperation of workers 
with common interests in different parts of China. The National Com- 
mittee is planning for a few interdenominational leadership training 
institutes and will promote cooperative effort in production of new 
curricula. It will aim “to stimulate and assist existing organizations in 
publishing and distributing adequately such religious education literature 
and materials as are needed.” 

The following statement of function which is embodied in the 
provisional constitution is comprehensive and challenging and should 
enlist sympathizers and colleagues for this new movement throughout 
the Chinese Church, “To call men to a fresh vision and understanding 
in the use of religious education as an evangelistic agency in building the 
Kingdom of God in China.” 

With profound gratitude to God and with a new joy and hope in 
our hearts we cry, “Forward! Christian Religious Education!” 
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Religious Education and Life | 


EMMA HORNING 


eealO our vast field of religious education we need a new approach— 
rT an approach which will get nearer to Lire and Drive us To 


Action. This relates not only to children but to adults as well, 

especially to the masses in the rural fields. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
said, “it is easy to do but difficult to know.” If this is so we have begun 
at the reverse end in the process of teaching religion and it is high time 
that we reverse the lever. Our aim in religious education is CHARACTER, 
Ricut Livinc with the worship of God as the dynamic to aid in attaining 
this goal. To know anything fully is impossible and this is especially 
true of Christianity with all its developing ideals to govern each individual 
as well as society in general. A Christian is a life in action with Jesus’ 
character as its goal. A person can no more be a Christian by simply 
studying and knowing the Bible, than he can be a good cook by studying 
a cook book all day without going to the stove and doing the work. 

Jesus said, “if you do you shall know.” This is the crux of the 
whole religious educational problem. Begin with life problems no matter 
how simple, work them out in a religious setting, and the resulting 
knowledge will be experimental, a part of life, not abstract knowing. 
Thus knowledge and character will develop at the same time. 

The Bible is, of course, our great religjous education text book. 
How are we going to apply the above principle to the teaching of the 
Bible? This Book is full of action from beginning to end. It tells how 
individuals and nations solved their problems in the sense of God’s 
presence. It tells how patriarchs, sages, saints; prophets, statesmen and 
kings went to God in times of trouble and found help. These Bible 
incidents are life problems and very vital to those involved, and if we 
are to get any educational or spiritual value. from them, we must under- 
stand their problems and find the principle by which they solved them. 

Here then is the value of the Bible for religious education. It 
forms the basis of solving life problems in a religious setting, and should 
be used chiefly with this view in mind. What problems does the child 
have to solve? What problems does the mother have to solve? What 
problems does the farmer have to solve? What problems does the 
student have to solve? When these questions have been answered in 
the mind of the teacher, preacher or evangelist, then select the Bible 
story that fits the case and use it as a clue by which they may solve their 
own difficulties. The nearer the story fits the experience of the listener 
the more valuable it will be. 

The preparation for telling a story is very important, as the best 
story will fail to arouse interest if not well told. To get the best 
results the following steps are necessary : 7 
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1. Select the story ‘according to the understanding and need of the 
listener and determine the message to be implanted in the mind. 

2. Become thoroughly familiar with story by reading it till it 
speaks a vivid, convincing message. 

3. Analyze it into introduction, events, plot, climax, solution. Write 
an outline. 

4. Test it by elaboration of the outing. 

.5. Criticize by elimination of all that detracts. 

6. Elaborate by’ adding descriptions, details, touches that will 
strengthen, etc. 

7. Practice; the more the better. 


A story should be told, not read, to have the best effect in religious 
education. It needs the rhythm of the voice, the expression of the face, 
the gesture of the hand and the comradeship of the group and, in 
addition, the personality of the speaker has much to do with the success 
of the message. As Margaret Eggleston says: 


“A story is a life message that passes from one soul to another. It steals 
as quietly as a canoe into hidden places where naught else can go; it is sooth- 
ing sometimes and at other times it cuts like a two-edged sword. It is given 
quickly but lasts in life through eternity. It has the power to.bless and the 
power to curse. A story is a mind ‘picture painted by the human voice.” 


Telling the Bible story is, however, only the beginning of the teach- 
ing. Although the Bible is Oriental in its setting and very well adapted 
to religious teaching in China, still it needs further illustration, by 
bringing it still nearer to the every day life of the people, so as to reach 
their emotions and ‘stir them to action. For to do is to know. Ex- 
perience has made it a part of our being. Unless our teaching arouses 
to action, the knowledge is a dead weight and had better never been 
given. To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin. 

The next step, then, is to find some Chinese story to illustrate the 
same principle, telling it with the same vividness as the Bible story. 
Chinese literature, history and folklore contain innumerable stories. 
Chinese teachers, evangelists, and Biblg women have a store of them in 
their minds which can be called into use. A collection of these similar to 
the important Bible stories would form a valuable piece of research work 
in religious education. . 

After these two stories have been told illustrating the same truth, 
then we are ready to discuss with the class the possibilities of solving 
their difficulties in the same manner. If the subject is not opened for 
discussion, the aroused emotions may rapidly vanish with no results. 
By suitable questions they should be gradually led to say what they are 
able or willing to do in this kind of a solution. When good solutions 


are suggested it is best if possible to act on them at once. Only then is 2 
lesson thoroughly taught. 
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To illustrate this method of story telling as a means of religious 
education, let us take the problem of settling a quarrel by loving our 
enemies and doing good to those who spitefully treat us. Take the 
story of Jesus talking with the women at the well. The Jews and the 
Samaritans had no dealings with one another: The woman would fot 
evert give Jesus a drink of water. But Jesus by his kindness, not only 
converted her, but captured the hearts of the whole community so that 
they became his obedient followers. 

_ Follow with this similar Chinese story: A father had three sons 
and a beautiful horse—which was to be a gift to the son who had the 
best heart. He sent the three sons out to travel for three months, 
stating that on their return each should tell the noblest thing that they 
had done. On their return the first one said he had found a bag of 
pearls, which he returned to the owner without taking even one. The 


‘second said he had saved a drowning child and would not take a cent 


from the grateful parents. The third said he found a sick man on a 
very dangerous road. He was his deadly enemy. His chance had come. 
A push and he would go over the cliff and no one would be the wiser. 
On second thought he decided that he could not do such a cowardly act 
so took him home and cared for him and the two became fast friends. 
He had scarcely finished relating the deed when the father cried: “Give 
him the horse. There is no nobler deed than loving your enemy.” 

Follow with a discussion and decisions and plans to act accordingly. 
If this principle of teaching the Bible is used, teachers, preachers, 
evangelists, and Bible women need never fail to find a living message 
and an attentive audience. Life is a series of problems from the time 
we rise in the morning till we retire at night, from the time we are born 
till we are called to the spirit world. Select the burning problems of life. 
Tell how the saints of the Bible solved them. Tell how the best people 
in China solved them. Find out how they are solved in the community. 
Decide upon the best solution and act accordingly. 

Teach the Bible, not for the purpose of giving a knowledge of 
Christianity, hoping that they will put it in practice some time in the 
future; but teach it for the purpose of solving burning, life problems; 
teach it in a way that it can be used at once. Then Bible teaching will be 
¢ffective and in demand. We are using this method and find it practical 
and effective. 
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Motse ‘and Fatalism* 


CLIFFORD O. SIMPSON 


E lived approximately from 468 to 328 B.C. He was a 
contemporary of Mencius, the expounder of Confucius, but prob- 


ably older. Although a descendent of the Yin dynasty, he was 

very familiar with the achievements of the Hsia dynasty—as 
well as being an ardent admirer of it. His influence was strong for the 
last two centuries B.C., but diminished thereafter. It is said that at 
one time he had as many followers as Confucius. 

In the age of Motse the rich were very rich; the poor were very 

poor. The people were living under ‘a feudal system of society. 
Mortgages abounded. Inter-tribal wars were numerous. Fatalism and 
materialism were rampant in the minds of the people. They were, 
indeed, such times as try men’s souls. 
‘The times can best be understood by noticing the habits of society 
that Motse attacked. To do that in detail would be beyond the limits 
of this article, but I intend to analyze what Motse said about'one of the 
trends of his day, namely, fatalism. His three chapters on “Anti- 
Fatalism” will be the particular basis of this study, but the discussion 
will include references to other parts of Motse’s work as well. 

Like the Synoptic Gospels in the New Testament, the chapters on 

“Anti-Fatalism” (35, 36, 37) give parallel accounts. The following 
analyses of them will portray Motse’s idea of Fatalism. | 
) 


Chapter 35. ‘Anti-Fatalism (1). 


At present in governments the rulers confront poverty, a decrease 
in population, and chaos. The reason for this is the large number of 
fatalists among the people. 

What is the doctrine of these fatalists that is so detrimental to the 
state? “It says if a man is wealthy, he will be wealthy; if a man is poor, 
he will be poor; if order is decreed for a state, there will be order. 
Thane: is, no need. for: one's, self. agninet, one's fate.” 
originality is not encouraged. 

To examine this doctrine some standard of judgment must be 
adopted. The three suggested tests are: its basis, its verifiability, and its 
applicability. Is it based on the deeds of the ancient sage kings? Is it 
verified by the senses of hearing and sight of the common people? When 
applied in government, does it benefit the country and the people? 

Under T’ang and Wu there was order, under Chieh and Chow 


there was chaos. Was the change due to fate? 


* Based on Y. P. Sie? pemetation ot “Motse, The Ethical and Political Works of”; 
Probsthain, London, 1929 
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Moreover, in the ancient writings there is no fatalism. Never do 
we read: “Blessings cannot be invoked and disaster cannot be avoided.”’ 
Nor do we find: ‘“Reverence will do no good and cruelty will do no 
harm.”” There was no belief in the doctrine of fatalism. 

Motse then goes on to show how action, endeavor, plus the rule of 
the righteous actually has changed the course of events. He proves his 
statement by reference to T’ang and King Wen, who by working with 
their people for mutual love brought great benefits to them. 

Heaven also supports Motse’s viewpoint. King Wu showed that 
Chow’s belief in fate was wrong. Similarly T’ang showed Chieh’s 
belief in fate to be wrong. They would say: “It is but my fate to 
lose it;” and “Whoever is rewarded by the superior is destined to be 
rewarded ;” and other similar remarks about fate. 

But in each case the result was unrighteousness. When fatalism 
is practised, the superiors do not attend to government and subordinates 
do not attend to work. No wealth, no cakes and wine to worship, no- 
thing to feed the hungry, to clothe the cold, or to care for the aged ‘and 
weak—these conditions always follow fatalism. The doctrine of fatalism 
must, therefore, be rejected. 


Chapter 36. Anti-Fatalism (2). 


The three tests of any doctrine are its basis, its verifiability, its 
applicability. Its basis must agree with the Will of Heaven and the 
spirits and the deeds of the sage-kings. Its verifiability is determined 
by a study of the books of the early sage kings. Its applicability is to 
be tested by its use in the administration of justice and government. 

From the beginning of time no one has seen such a thing as fate 
or heard the sound of it. Nor have any of the feudal lords or the 
ancient kings practised fatalism. Fate did not rule. For when the 
superior changed his attitude, the subordinate changed his conduct. 


“But,” the fatalists insist, “this doctrine came from the Three 
Dynasties.” Motse pointed out that it came from the wicked kings and 
not from the good kings of the Three Dynasties. With the good kings 
there was the result of endeavor and not fate. With the wicked kings 
lust and passion reigned, the government was not attended to, the country 
became empty, drinking and eating became excessive, the people became 
lazy, saying, “It is but my fate.” | , | : 

Shoa Kung sums up the attitude of Motse on Fatalism: ‘“Assuredly 
there is no fate in Heaven. Let us not teach false doctrines. One’s 
destiny does not come from Heaven, but is shaped by one’s self.” 
thet, fatalism is the great disaster of 

world. | | 
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Chapter 37. ‘Anti-Fatalism (3). 


To be without some standard of judgment for a doctrine is similar 
to determining: the direction of sunrise and sunset on a potter’s wheel 
when it is turning. The three tests for any doctrine are its basis, its 
verifiability, its applicability. It must be based on the deeds of the 
early sage kings. It must be verified by the testimony of the ears and 
eyes of the multitude. It must be applied by adopting it in government 
and showing its effects on the people. 

Endeavor not fate has caused chaos to be supplanted by order. 

Yu, T’ang, Wen and Wu said: “We must feed the hungry, clothe the 
cold, give the weary rest, and the disturbed peace.’’ They accomplished 
these things. Endeavor, not fate did it. 
: The wicked kings of the Three Dynasties originated this doctrine 
of fate and the miserable people practised it. They both hated politenes: 
and frugality. They liked license and ease. They indulged in eating 
and drinking and were lazy at their work. They always said: “It is 
but my fate that I am poor.” 

Now in expounding any doctrine it must be applied to the govern- 
ment, the country, the district, the people. The rulers, the ministers 
and secretaries, the farmers, the women, work with diligence. They feél 
that diligence rather than negligence will produce honor. Negligence 
will bring disgrace, poverty, cold, danger, and chaos. “Therefore they 
dare not be negligent.” 

I shall conclude this “Analysis” with an extended quotation which 
gives in detail Motse’s idea of fatalism: 

“Now if you believe in fate and behave accordingly, the rulers would 
be negligent in hearing lawsuits and attending to government; the 
ministers and secretaries would be negligent in attending to court; the 
farmers would be negligent in sowing seeds and planting trees; the 
women would be negligent in weaving and spinning. When the rulers 
are negligent in hearing lawsuits and attending to court, then I should 
think the world would be in chaos. When the farmers are negligent in 
sowing seeds and planting trees and the women in weaving and 
spinning, then according to my opinion clothing and food for the world 
would be insufficient. As to the results of the application of the doctrine 
_ of fatalism to the government of the empire, to the worship of Heaven and 
the spirits above with it, Heaven and the spirits would not be pleased; 
and to nurture the people below with it, they will not be benefited, but 
will be demoralized and cannot be employed. And, within, defense will 
not be strong, and without, attack will not be victorious. And that for 
which the wicked kings of the Three Dynasties, Chieh, Chow, Yu, and Li, 
lost their country and ruined their state was just this (doctrine). 

“Therefore Motse said: ‘If the gentlemen of the world really 
desire to procure benefits for the world and destroy its calamities they 
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cannot but -vigorously refute the doctrine of fatalism. For, fatalism 
was an invention of the wicked kings and the miserable men practised it. 
It was not a doctrine of the magnanimous. Therefore those who practise 
magnanimity and righteousness must examine it and refute it vigorously.” 

Motse set up an arbitrary standard for any doctrine which was to 
he followed. He gave it three tests. In the three chapters just analyzed 
these standards are thrice repeated, but they do not all agree in their 
details. ‘To show the differences among them I shall paraphrase each, 
giving the three corresponding standards together : 


(1). The Basis: 


' S- It must be based on the deeds of the ancient sage kings. 

36a. It must be tested by the will of Heaven and the spirits and 
by the deeds of the sage-kings. 

37a. It must be based on the deeds of the early sage kings. 

Notice that 35 and 37 are similar, and that 36 brings in two new 
elements, the will of Heaven and the spirits. 


(2). The Verifiability: 

35b. It must be verified by the senses of hearing and sight of 
the common people. 

36b. It must be verified by the books of the early kings. 

37b. It must be verified by the aad of the eyes and ears 
of the multitude. 


Notice again that 35 and 37 are similar with 36 omitting the 
testimony of the multitude and including he books of the early kings. 


(3). The Applicability : 

35c. It must be applied by adopting it in government and ob- 
serving} its effect on the country and the people. 

36c. It must be tested by its use in the administration of justice 
and government. 

37c. It must be applied by adopting it i in government and watching 
its effect on the people. 


Notice that all three practically agree in what is meant by adopting 
any doctrine. 


In examining these three chapters to see if Motse really followed 
his own teaching I found him lacking in only one case. It should be 
first said that in the applicability of any doctrine he does not explicitly 
mention any observation of the effects of fatalism, but that fact may be 
implied from the text. There is no hint at all in Chapter 36 of the 
approval of spirits. He sets the will of the spirits up as a standard, then 
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‘he proceeds to forget about it in the discussion. And he does not refer 
directly to the will of Heaven in his chapter, but rather speaks as if one’s 
destiny had very little to do with the will of Heaven: “One’s destiny 


_ does not come from heaven, but is shaped by one’s self.” 


In the same chapter he belittles the sense testimony of the multitué 
(although he does not set it up as a standard in 36 as in 35 and 37), 
by hinting that maybe the common people are stupid and their senses of 
hearing and sight are unreliable. 

- With these few exceptions Motse’s standards are used consistently 
in his chapters on “Anti-Fatalism.”’ 

In searching for parallel passages in other parts of Motse’s teachings, 
one finds only two direct references to fatalism outside of the thre 
‘chapters already analyzed. They are found in the chapters on “Anti- 
Confucianism” (page 202) and “Kung Meng” (page 237) respectively. 

In his attack on Confucius Motse’s attitude toward fatalism tallies 
with that expressed in the three special chapters on the subject. The 
Confucian doctrine, he says, teaches that old age, poverty or wealth, order 
or chaos, failure or success, are all destined by the fate of Heaven. The 
wisdom and power of men can do nothing. And continuing: “the 
Confucianists take this teaching about fate to be the Tao and the 
principle of life.” Therefore, Motse says, the Confucian way of life is 
destroying the people. (Fatalism is, however, only one of the several 
points of attack that Motse makes on the teachings of Confucius). 

A parallel passage (page 203) which does not specifically refer to 
fate, but which contains a basic thought implied by the passage referred 
to above should be quoted: “The superior man conforms to the old but 
does not make innovations.”” Here again Motse criticises Confucius for 
his acceptance of the “status quo.” 

The other direct reference to fatalism is found in another attack 
on Confucius. Motse is talking to Ch’engtse, a Confucianist, and tells 
him there are four principles in Confucius’ teachings which tend to ruin 
the empire; the last one of which is expressed thus: ‘And, finally, they 
suppose there is fate and that poverty or wealth, ... . are all pre 


determined and cannot be altered” (page 237). 


It thus becomes evident that all the direct references in Motse’s 
teachings to fatalism or anti-fatalism are consistent with each other. 
Motse is pleading for a philosophy of life that depends on endeavor, not 
fate. It is possible to change both the inner man as well as the living 
conditions of society. Man should not even depend on the fate of 
Heaven, but should form his own destiny. 

Several indirect references to fatalism seem at first examination 
contrary to Motse’s general teaching, but in reality are not opposed to 
his doctrine. For example in the chapter “On Dyeing” he says that 
man becomes what he associates with. Although this suggests am 
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environmental determinism or fatalism, it is not so meant, for there is 
always granted to man the power of choice. ‘One must choose what to 
be tinged with” (page 12). You might as well accuse Jesus of being 
a fatalist on the ground that he once having made the choice to follow 
the kingdom of heaven ideal, becomes absolutely hemmed in by the will 
of the Father. He could do no other. So, too, with Motse. 

Similar in thought to the above is the necessity of submitting to 
the laws of nature. Even the great sages must partake of the nature 
of Heaven and the harmony of the Yin and the Yang. There is no 
escape from these (pag- 26, 27). “Even the early kings could not 
escape from the fundamentals of nature.” So, again, fatalism means 
the acceptance of the status quo, and not submission to the laws of 
Heaven, nature, the Yin and the Yang, etc. The abundant life, as in 
the case of Jesus, comes from doing the things which are commanded. 
There is a compulsion which brings release. 

Motse can, however, be accused of having some fatalism in his 
teaching, if you wish to define it as such. For he says: “Let those 
who can lay bricks lay them” (page 213). . .. This principle he en- 
larges so that anyone who can govern, administer, or expound doctrines, 
should do those things. Thus there is a certain fatalism in his society, 
but not in the individual. For he says, stay in that class where you are 
best fitted, but be the best you can in it. So there is an acceptance of 
the social status quo (much like the Gandhi doctrine of today), but with 
an emphasis on individual striving. 

Striving or endeavor or diligence is the keynote of his enti-tatalions 
philosophy. Be active. Do not be content with the status quo. But 
there is a counterbalance to this activity in his teaching against over- 
excess. (See the “Threefold. Argument” on excesses in music or the 
“Economy in Expenditures,” on being active, but not over-active). 
Although I agree with his doctrine of moderation, I do not agree with 
his emphasis on the utility of everything. 


For example, he preaches against fatalism. He says be active. 
Then he says do not be too active. He is searching for the middle path 


which offers him the utility that underlies all his philosophy. This is 
not the place to argue on the relative merits of idealism as opposed to 
utilitarianism, but I am calling attention to what I feel is a defect in 
Motse’s teaching. 

Everything must be useful. “For any achievement that is beneficial 
to man is said to be skilful, and anything not beneficial said to be clumsy” 
(page 256). Or examine his chapter on “Kung Meng” where he 
objects to having anything as an end in itself (page 237), with especial 
reference to music. With a few exceptions this thought underlies all 
that Motse teaches. (For an exception see page 224 where he be- 

comes idealistic: “Though one cannot achieve righteousness one cannot 
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abandon the way, just as a carpenter must not blame the line because he 
‘cannot saw the lumber straight.”’) 

| The utility of anything determines its value. This thought is oft 
expressed (see pages 113, 118, 166, the chapter on “King Chu,” etc.) 
in his teaching and pervades the whole of his doctrine also. One of 
the most glaring utilitarian chapters is the one on “Ghosts.” He justifies 
a belief in them, not because they really exist, but because a belief in 
them would bring peace and harmony to the world. He also ¢ries to 
prove them by references to the early kings and the punishments meted 
out to them. (Although not essential to this discussion it may be noted 
that he does not clearly distinguish his ghosts from his spirits, nor his 
spirits from heaven. See especially pages 172, 173). Thus Motse 
sets up the utlity of anything as a standard from which there is no recall. 
In that sense his teaching is not good. 

Now to continue my criticism of Motse’s attack on fatalism, ‘his 
teachings gave me the impression of being satisfied with reaching some 
given status. Strive and endeavor when there is something wrong, but 
when there is nothing wrong, never mind. His teachings suggest only 
a partial attempt to be righteous. As I said this is only an impression 
and not traceable to any particular passage. To me it seems an in- 
complete philosophy. 7 

Before finishing this discussion I should mention the general attitude 
taken by Motse in his other chapters and their bearing on fatalism. Do 
they agree in substance with the doctrine laid down in chapters 35, 36, 
and 37? Yes, they do. He is consistent throughout. For example, 
look at his “Befriending the Learned” with its suggestions of rewarding 
the learned so that they will increase in number. Or, consider “Self- 
Cultivation” with its theme of striving for superiority, trying: for good 
conduct, and having a purpose. “On Dyeing” he says, “choose what 
to be tinged with,” suggesting an active part in one’s future. “On the 
Necessity of Standards” he implies there will be striving after them. 
The use of virtue and the punishment of the wicked will encourage the 
right character changes, if followed as stated in “The Exaltation of the 
Virtuous.” Motse’s three chapters on the “Identification with the 
Superior” assume endeavor. His “Universal Love” chapters speak for 
themselves. His “Will of Heaven” and “On Ghosts” urge doing what 
is right. “King Chu” (page 214) brings up a question about Motse’s 
own sickness. If the ghosts reward the virtuous, then Motse is incorrect 
in his teaching or else not living up to his own doctrine. Why? Motse 
skips over this point. But later in “Kung Meng” when brought face to 
face with the question, he answers it, but not satisfactorily (page 240). 
The remaining chapters, such as “Esteem for Righteousness,” “Lu’s 
Question,” and “King Shu,” all agree with Motse’s teachings on fatalism. 
Thus there is no inconsistency. 
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Before summing up Motse’s teaching on fatalism, I should like to 
make one or two remarks in general. Each time Motse attacks some 
particular doctrine like fatalism, he says it is the cause of all the evil 
in the world. Notice in any of the three chapters analyzed how poverty, 
chaos, diminution of population are all traced to fatalism. But as I 
have shown, in the other chapters on morality his references to fatalism 
are limited to three, and one of them is really a duplication of the other. 

Of a similar nature is my other comment. In his chapter on the 
“Seven Causes of Anxiety” not a single statement about fatalism appears. 
Yet you know how important fatalism is in the downfall of a state. 
The chapter begins: “Motse said: “There are seven causes of worry 
toa state and they are... .” And the seven causes follow without any 


In conclusion, Motse gives no quarter to fatalism. Three of his 
chapters are directed directly against it. At no place does it fit into his 
scheme of life. His is a doctrine of activity and endeavor to change the 
evil conditions, subject to the higher law of utility. Do what is useful. 
Be active; be active; but not too active. Follow the Will of Heaven 
as interpreted by your superior and then righteousness will be obtained 
for others but primarily for yourself. 


Christian Literature for Modern China 

z. K. 
AIHAT Christian literature suited to the times is inadequate no one 
denies. There is a lack off first-class writers as well as of first- 
class books. Perhaps the first-class writers are occupied with 
church and school administration, while first-class literature can 
hardly be produced in offices. But we must be content with what we 
can get in order to pave the way for future development. 

Sympathy and understanding should be our attitude toward the 
problem. Rome was not built in one day, nor can Christian literature 
become efficient in a short period of time. What was considered efficient 
in Dr. Timothy Richard’s time is inefficient today. Dr. MacGillivray 
recently found that out of the 243 books published by the Christian 
Literature Society up to 1915, only fifty-nine are now in its catalogue. 

Mr. H. L.:Zia was once considered a first-class writer. His books 
and pamphlets were very popular. But the sales of his books are now 
rather small. Most of them, I understand, will soon be out of print. 
China is different from what she was even ten years ago. The literature 
task is practically a new one. The book market in China is changing 
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- » There are, of course, some books that last for longer periods. The 
Bible is never out of date. The Romance of Three Kingdoms (= [ij ig) 
is still read by the rank and file of the Chinese. But these are master. 
pieces. Writers cannot be expected to produce such books very often. 

What, then, are the literature needs of the present? Let us note 
‘first the needs of young people. A returned student wrote a book on 
“Sexual Experiences” (#€g2'). He sold hundreds of thousands of the 
book and made a fortune, though the book was prohibited from the 
public market. Books on sex have, no doubt, captured young people's 
attention. Social science also produces many best sellers. Stories, ¢- 
pecially children’s literature, have a good sale. Pictorial literature has a 
good sale. Translated standard books meet the need of the present day. 
English readers make money. Dictionaries (Anglo-Chinese) make 
money. The market is thus an acid test of needs. 

What do we learn of the kind of books needed from the above data? 
What are the books that people want? First, books that will help solve 
problems of youth. Second, books that will entertain them. Third, 
books that will enable them to make a better living. Theories, “isms,” 
and high sounding phrases will come and go but only for a very limited 
market. | 

Old fashioned books meet the need of merchants and old-fashioned 
people. But they are against the spirit of the day. They fight a losing 
battle! 

In regards to Christian literature, we find the same to be true. 
Books must have a definite aim. A book must meet a need in order to sell 
satisfactorily. Sermons and sermon outlines sell well even when not 
well prepared. Why? Pastors need them! Text-books that are pre- 
pared according to the principles of psychology have sales, because schools 
meed them. New year evangelistic tracts go very well, because churches 
need them. Pictures go rapidly, because people can hang them on walls. 
Calendars go easily, because every home needs one. Books on devotion 
have sales, because men of sorrow need comfort. Hymn books sell 
easily because the churches must renew them as old ones wear out. But 
books that are general in nature stay in the godown. 

Now what is the need of the Church? The need of the Church 
differs from that of the general public in many ways. One difference 
seems rather discouraging. Individuals buy books because they desire 
to read them. But within the Church this desire seems to be weak. In 
regard to the churches, only institutional motives seem to operate. Pastors 
buy sermons not for their own personal edification but in the interest of 
the institution. Missionaries buy books for their friends. Whether or 
not their friends appreciate the gifts we do not know. Students buy 
text-books because they must. Christian youths may buy a lot of books 
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from non-Christian book stores. But within the churches we have to 
create a real individual desire for Christian books. 

It has been suggested that each rural church should have as a 
minimum. requirement, a small library. We cannot force upon any 
church the reading of books unless the pastors and leaders of the church 
are interested in them. On the other hand, those of us who are engaged 
im producing books must seek to improve their quality, bringing them 
up-to-date, using the style of the day, and doing everything we can to 
find out the real needs of the potential readers within the Church. The 
literature problem is thus evidently rather complicated. It concerns the 
entire Church! Here are a few questions demanding answers. Have 
we a policy for the training of our youth? Do we have pastors who 
are really friends of young people? Do we enter into the problems of 
our children? Is the Christian school the best place for turning out 
Christians? What do our churches do besides giving children Sunday 
school lesson sheets? What do our Christian fathers and mothers do in 
giving religious education to their children? Do they buy books for 
their children to read? If they do, what kind of books? 

I am convinced that unless a writer has a real interest in helping: his 
younger brothers\and sisters to develop stronger personalities and be- 
come better Christians his hope of becoming a resourceful writer is 2 
slim one.. The main qualification for a Christian writer is love for his 
people. He must see and meet their need. 

There are many ways of meeting the needs of young people. One 
way is to found,d strong magazine, the aim of which should be to help 
young people develop into better and more Christian men and women. 
The editors could correspond with them and make friends of them. 
“Young People’s Friend,” published by the Methodist Church, is a fairly 
good example of this type of magazine. 

The things that I have mentioned above, such as, missionaries buying 
books for their Chinese friends, pastors ordering sermons, and the use 
of pictures, tracts, and the rest are all important. They all help the 
cause of Christian literature. 


But I would like to make in addition a few concrete suggestions. 
I do not know the business of Christian literature adequately. 


1. We must pay more attention to discovering writers. There are 
ambitious students in mission schools. They need encouragement and 
help in getting: their manuscripts published. They might also visit a 
literature producing agency for a short period so as to get acquainted 
with the work. Then one may help develop writers by co-operating 
with them. Small books might be translated in this way. To inspire — 
them with the zeal of helping others through literature is also important. 
Help them see the need of a better grade of Christian literature. A 
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school or a department of Christian journalism might also be opened ir 
one of the colleges. 

2. ‘We should try to develop habits of reading among pastors, 
evangelists, and church workers. Get them together, to discuss the book; 
they have read. Get them to organize book clubs among the young 
‘people of their churches. Make a budget that includes a fee for buying 


books and magazines. | 

Take an interest in publishing agencies. Criticize their 
publications. Make suggestions to them. Encouragement from the field 
is always a great help to them. 

4. Pray for the Christian literature project. Even such literature 
‘may do harm if it does not come from the es source. The writers 
‘should have a sense of divine mission. 


5. We should, if possible, organize a Christian Literature Research 
Office. Its duties would be to find out the needs of the people, to study 
the market, to report on new publications, etc. It need not be run ona 
big) scale. 

Then there are a number of unsolved problems in connection with 
‘Christian literature which need attention. These I shall briefly outline. 
1. The Dictation’ Method. | 

The publications of the Christian Literature Society have been 
‘criticized, because they have been mostly written by the method of 
dictation, that is, a missionary dictates while a Chinese writer takes 
notes. Critics point out that a book written by this method cannot be 
accurate. As I understand it, the Bible was translated that way, and 
yet it is considered very accurate. The method itself is not bad. Whether 
the book thus produced is good or not depends upon the missionary and 
his writer. In translation work, dictation is a convenient and efficient 
method. The famous Chinese writer, Mr. Ling Su (# #f) translated 
‘many of Scott’s and Dicken’s novels by this method of dictation. He is 
considered a good translator. However, in producing masterpieces or 
original literary works, perhaps the method of dictation falls short. 
Generally speaking, one can work according to his habits. There is 
‘really no fixed way of writing or translating. © 


2. Can writers be trained? 


have said thet writers have to be born not. taught. There is 
some truth in this statement. A writer,is born in so far as he is inclined 
to write. But he has to learn how to become an efficient writer. He 
must know the rules followed in producing a book. In other words, 
there are technicalities for him to learn. Writers do not develop 
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ned inf 3. Lack of financial support. 


Some think that the production of Christian literature is not 
‘stors, I prosperous, because through lack of proper financial support a Christian 
books f writer does not receive enough pay to produce worthwhile books. This 
young @ js not all the truth. Goldsmith wrote his Vicar of Wakefield not becatise 
uying H he thought he would receive high pay. He got very little from it, as a 
matter of fact. Through the introduction of Dr. Samuel Johnson he 
sold this masterpiece for sixty pounds in order to pay his debts. Some- 
times it is true that masterpieces came from the poor rather than. from 
the rich or the comfortably well-to-do. On the other hand, it is evident 
that Goldsmith was not justly rewarded. As a policy, then, we must 
think of the business of literature production. So far as the Protestant 
churches are concerned little has been done towards the solution of this 


problem. 
4. The question of freedom. 


_ Most writers demand that in writing they have freedom. It is true 
that writers do not like to write half-truths and they should absolutely 
with 9 refuse to write things they do not believe. On the other hand, there 
line. HJ seems to be no such thing as absolute freedom. Freedom and loyalty 
to truth must go together. This adjustment between freedom and 
loyalty to truth will always be a problem. 


lie 5. The demand for indigenous literature. 


akes Some Chinese writers say that we do not want too many translations. 
t be Hi We want indigenous literature! As I see it, however, translation work 
and @ will have to go on for quite a while. Japan still does it. Even America 
ther # and England are translating books from German and French and other 
and # European languages. They also translate Chinese into English. China 
ient [| has not yet made enough good translations. Most of the standard foreign 
ited books are still untranslated in China. On the other hand, let indigenous 
eis @ literature be produced, though this is far from an easy task. 
r 6. The need of peace. | 

War does not help the cause of literature. This holds true with 
Christian literature. Unrest, poverty, strife, lack of easy communications 
hinder the distribution of literature. We must pray that God will change 
the evil hearts of those who lead the people to war. When our physical 
ig | “vironment is improved, we may be able to do more along the line of 
ed. distribution and: production of Christian literature. On the other hand, 
He it is the task of Christian literature to change the evil hearts of men. 
ds, 
op 


lt is time for us to be up and doing. When we have done our duty, 
peace may come. 
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A Missionary’s Reading 
R. J. GOULD | 


eeu HIS is a literary digest! I make no pretense at giving any pro- 
ii found thesis on literary research, but rather the ramblings of a 
_ rambler, or the browsings of a browser who has taken a holiday 
jaunt through the fields of his own literary fancy, governed by 
the state of his finances. . 

I do not hesitate to say, at the very beginning of this paper, Read 
your Bible! I am not usually thrilled with Moffat’s translation of the 
New Testament, but here and there I have found a helpful phrase or so, 
and “maintain the spiritual glow” is such a one. So let us read the 
Bible for OURSELVES, OUR WORK, and our testimony, as well as to pre- 
serve it as a heritage for our children. 

Turning to the secular side of the subject, I recently came across a 
trite saying :—“A man’s view is determined by his point of view.” A 


_ Japanese professor is reported to have said, “Let us take a bird’s egg. 


view of the subject”; but we need a wider viewpoint than that to save 
us from becoming addled. 
’  Qur reading is governed in some measure at least, by our own bias, 
our own personal tastes and interests along certain lines; it is also 
governed by the time we can and do devote to it, the variety of our work 
and often the depth of our purse. A friend of mine wrote what he 
called His “ouGHT-TO-BUY-OGRAPHY,” the things and books he ought 
to buy but couldn’t. 

There is no question about the fact that our scientific, medical men, 
educationalists, etc., must at least cull the wide variety of magazines 
which touch on the specific subjects relative to their work so to keep 


themselves in close touch with the new discoveries, phases of thought, 


tieatment and methods and so add freshness and impetus to their 
endeavours. So I would urge, keep abreast of the field of one’s own 
_ jine and KEEP FRESH. 


I regard the early morning as the period for the more serious reading, | 


leaving the evening hours, and leisure time for general and lighter 
reading. But here again temperaments differ; yet usually in the 
evening hours, after the day’s work is done, one’s mind is not quite so 
keen and fresh in the uptake, so an easy chair, an entertaining book and, 
for some, a well-filled pipe, takes one away from the “madding crowd.” 
I would not, however, suggest an overdose of Edgar Wallace! . 

It has been suggested that it is best, “to read the best books first, or 
you may not have the chance to read them at all.””. Here again the term 
“best books” is qualified by one’s own personal bent or line of selection; 
at the same time there are the standards, classics, etc., which can never 
be dispensed with. 
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The present-day market is full of many books. Solomon would be 
even more bewildered now, than in his own age. He would need to add 
a clause to his terse saying! about the “making of many books.” As one 
studies the different publishers’ lists, he sees they do not contain titles of 

equal value. There are, however, grains of wheat among the chaff! 
Superficiality is a common mark of present-day literature. “Tabloid 
form” series are common; they no doubt cater to present-day demands. 
Time is short even for reading and one is anxious to get the gist of some 
of the multiple subjects of the new sciences, etc., which have entered into 
the complex civilization of later days. Hence the short, scanty, yet 
popular, series of books which flood the book world to-day. The three 
volume novel is a thing of the remote past. 

Study the publishers’ lists, or first study your purse, and then select 
the book on the subject desired. Read, if possible, more than one review 
of it. Do not buy a book if you can borrow it. But be very suRE 
that you RETURN 1T! I have ‘been the looser of many a good loaned 
book. Yet I love to circulate a good book; for to share is to gain. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, said:—*“I care not how humble your 
bookshelf may be, nor how lowly the room which it adorns. Close the 
door of the room behind you, shut off with it all the cares of the outer 
world, plunge back into the soothing company of the great dead, and 
then you are through the magic portal into that fair land whither worry 
and vexation can follow you no more. You have left all that is vulgar 
and all that is sordid behind you. There stand your noble, silent comrades 
waiting in their ranks. Pass your eyes down their files.. Choose your 
man. And then you have'but to hold up your hand to him and you go 
into dreamland.”’ 

As I said in my opening sentences, these thoughts are the “ramblings 
of arambler.” I love books, and almost the first thing I do in a strange 
house, is to browse along a man’s bookshelves, try to judge his tastes, 
see what new titles there are, and, if a guest, make a culling of anything 
fresh and striking and copy the titles of what one “ouGHT-TO-BUY.” 
eo give an analysis from my own observation and use. Newspapers, 
magazines, serious reading matter, or thought-compelling books, light 
literature, novels, etc. 

My knowledge of American Literature is not very extensive, I have 
gathered much help and information from that splendid little vohimne—- 
“The Reader’s Digest.” 

I have on hand.a “Fact Book” for interesting items which may come 
in useful at some time for sermons or other themes and I keep cuttings, 
if possible, for future reference. I also use the back and front fly leaves 
of my own books as a private and special index for references and 
illustrations, and it is amazing how such recorded jottings stick in — 
memory and are recalled for use. 
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Cull everywhere! “Truth is to be found in novels.” I am not 
against a real good, comic, laugh-producing novel, or book of light 
essays. Our souls need a glint of sunshine through life’s sombre 
_ shutters to lighten the soul in its more serious moods. 

Reading and literature is not the whole of life. S. P. B. Mais used 
to say that, “Literature would save us.” But literature is only a part 
of life; one channel of self-expression.” 

“Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” —Wordsworth. 

the past two years. 


Title Author 
Belles Letives | 
‘The Leisure of an Egyptian Official. Lord Edward Cecil. 
After Working Hours. 7 Sydney Dark. 
Science 
The Control of the Mind. 
Introduction to Biology. 
Sociology 


Native Races in the United States of America. 
The Races of Mankind. 


Mother India. Katherine Mayo. 


Biography 

Yang Kwei Fei. 

Memories of a Happy Life. 
Laws of Livingstonia. 


Travel 


White Shadows of the South Seas. 
The Sea Devil. “Count Von Luckner. 


Essays 

It Occurs to Me. 
Some Things that Matter. a Lord Riddell. 

More Things that Matter. 
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Religion and kindred sub jects 
The Christ of the English Road. 


Voices from the Rocks and Dust Heaps. 


What is God Like? 

The Jesus of History.. 

The Jesus of Experience. 

The Teaching Pastor. 

The Challenge of Life. 

How to Teach Religion. 

Old Testament Life and Literature. 
How to Understand the Gospels. 

How to Enjoy the Bible. 

The Book of Amos. 

Influence of Jesus. 

Studies of the Portrait of Christ. 
Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus. 

A Bunch of Everlastings. 

The Golden Bough. 

The Call and Challenge of the Unseen. 
The Five Musts of the Christian Life. 
\* 

Children 

A Sheaf of Stories. 


Round our Totem. 
Through the Gate Beautiful. 


Novels 


The Sunshine Settlers. 

Four Just Men. 

Vanishing Indian. | 

Lonely Trails. 

Vagabonds of the Plain. 
The Spy. 
The People of the River. | 
The Revolt in the Desert. 
The Wonderful Year. 

North of 36. 

Short Stories. 

The Mystic Isles of the South Seas. 


Bp. of Winchester. 
Glover. 


Edgehill. . 
Phillips Brooks. 
Garvie. 

George Matheson. 
Boreham. 
Frazer. 

Dr. F. B. Meyer. 


Edgar Wallace. 
Zane Gray. 
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| Edgar Wallace. 
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In Remembrance 


Hilda Margaret Byles 


N the passing at Hankow, on July 25th, 1931, of Dr. Hilda M. 
Byles the London Mission has lost one of its best loved and 
most active members. 

After graduating M.B., B.S., London University, she sailed 
for China in January, 1907. Thus she had been a missionary for some 
twenty-four and a half years. She became one of the mission’s most 
fluent speakers of Chinese. She took over the charge of the Margaret 
Hospital, then housed in a small building. When that site was sold a 
. godown was placed at her disposal. Without complaint and with zest 
she adapted the godown to its new purpose! Ina few years the godown 
was condemned. Then she moved to a chapel. There in temporary 
buildings she herself lived for one and a half years, leaving her own 
comfortable home in the concession so that she might be available for 
night calls and other emergencies. In 1924 she moved into the new 
hospital for which she had planned and waited for eighteen ae and 
for which she had raised the larger part of the funds. 

She co-operated with the matron of the hospital in training nurses. 
An important obstetric work, far-reaching in its influence, has been done 
among the women, both among the better class and among dwellers in 
the matsheds, in city and in country. Another feature of Dr. Byles’ 
work was her deep pity and strenuous, self-sacrificing efforts, in many 
cases successful, for the rescue of girls from a life of shame and servitude. 
Her own life was more than once in danger from the infuriated owners 
who kept the girls in thrall. 

She loved to preach the Gospel in hospital, chapel, or in the homes 
of the people. She was on the committee of the Tu-tang Church, and 
took her turn at the services; but the work most dear to her there. was 
her Bible class and her share in a prayer group in commection with the 
Five Year Movement. 

In all her work she was conscious of a deep and real sense y fellow- 
ship and oneness with her Chinese colleagues. She was first and fore- 
most a great evangelist. She lived near to her Master and her desire 
was that others should know Him. Her joy in Him lit her face with 
that bright smile. To hear her pray was to be brought into His Presence. 

She had various severe illnesses during these twenty-four years. 
When she realized that her last illness was to be the call home, her great 
desire was for the Master she loved to come quickly. _ She felt so strongly. 
that she was just going on into a fuller life—going to her real home. 
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The simultaneous funeral services held in Hankow and Kuling 
were a striking tribute to her influence. Though the flood in Hankow 
was rapidly rising a great congregation assembled from the three Wuhan 
cities to honour her memory. It was one of the most impressive services 
ever held in that church. | 

“So she passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for her on the 
other side.” 


Charles George Sparham 


In the passing on of the Rev. C. G. Sparham the Church in China 
and the L.M.S. in particular have lost one who for forty-four years 
gave that kind of faithful and enlightened service by which God lays 
the foundations of His Church so firm in all lands. He landed in 
Hankow on New Year’s Day 1885 and for over thirty years made that 
city his home. In 1891 he married the daughter of Griffith John and to 
her loving care of father and husband their work owed much of its 
singular effectiveness. 

As Dr. John’s colleague Mr. Sparham shared in the hardships, 
dangers and joys of those early years of stirring pioneer work in Hupeh 
and more particularly Hunan, then a truculently anti-foreign province. 
An apt and diligent student of Chinese, he became a fluent speaker and 
an effective preacher of the Gospel. | 

From the beginning, he saw the primary importance of building up 
a self-reliant church and his most significant work was in that direction. 
With its growth new problems of church life emerged and Mr. Sparham 
took a leading part in the organization of church councils and later in the 
movement that led to the formation of the Church of Christ in China, 
acting as Secretary to the Executive of its Provisional General Assembly. 
Such work was just the expression of his vision of union as one of the 
primal needs of the missionary movement in China, his enthusiasm in 
this direction never waned and bore fruit in more than one field of 
actual achievement. 

In his own mission he took an active part in developing educational 
work actually teaching in theological, normal, primary and middle schools. 
He also had a large share in the work of the R.T.S. in Central China, 
as its President, in organizing its work, providing its buildings and | in 
literary production. 

His administrative abilities found scope in his own local mission 
and later in serving the N.C.C., the C.L.S., Shantung Christian University 
and the CaINEsE Recorper. In 1917 he left Hankow to become 
executive secretary of the L.M.S. China Council where his wide ex- 
perience, his knowledge of things Chinese and clear judgment enabled 
him to give invaluable service. 
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In 1929 he retired from the field but only to throw himself into the 
Forward Movement of the R.T.S. in England and from the thick of 
that work he was suddenly called on July 30th. But death for him 
could mean nothing but a voyage of discovery to new fields of service, 
where his undying optimism, his faith in his fellowmen, only less constant 
than his faith in God, and his hunger for service would find fuller and 
more effective scope. So he passed on leaving us poorer by the 
loss of a great worker but rich in the memory and fruits of a life of 
singularly faithful service, full of that charity ‘that thinketh no evil, 
vaunteth not itself, hopeth all things and believeth all things’ in Christ. 


Our Book Table 


THE Dracon’s Eyes. L. C. Artincton. Constable & Co. Ltd., London. 

Those who enjoy good stories without being overkeen as to the degree 
of reality in them will enjoy this compendium of racy reminiscences. The 
hair-raising and adventurous exploits of the author, when a youth, as told 
in the “Autobiographical Note” will in themselves help to liven tedious hours. 
The experiences of this lively raconteur go back to the days of pirates, bandits, 
cowboys and heavy-fisted mates and masters on sailing vessels. One is 
amazed at the death-defying moments piled into one short life! But there 
they are! On top of that he spent fifty years in government service in 
China; five in the navy, twenty-three in the customs’ service and nineteen 
in the postal service. It is as he sees China and the Chinese through this 
half-century of travelled, ravelled and often risky experiences that he sums 
up his impressions and interpretations of the Chinese. 

Up to 1889 he kept a record. That being then stolen he writes “purely 
from memory.” That he has a remarkable memory is evident. But a large 
part in this volume comes, one feels, from those free and easy conversations, 
intermixed at times with mild ebullitions of spleen, that go on around 
mess-tables. And one has a suspicion that much recorded is of the nature 
of the stories there passed on with little care of their factuality. This may 
be due to the fact, also, that the best memory looking back over half a 
century may find its recollections hazy around the edges. One is bound, 
therefore, to accept much told in this book as “stories” and let it go at 
that. Facts there are: but there is a “no man’s land” between them and 
the stories, the boundaries of which are hard to locate. : 

Incidentally various cats are let out of several bags. Gossip about 
those higher up in the navy, the customs and postal service is liberally 
sprinkled on these pages. Indeed it is the kind of a book that can be written 
only after one has severed connection with the services to which the re- 
miniscences belong. | 

That does not lessen its interest, but it does set bounds to its usefulness 
as a reference book. It is full of passing observations, sometimes quite 
superficial, and only touches incidentally, here and there, on the deeper 
values in the Chinese mind. It is China as seen, therefore, not as studied. 
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Undoubtedly though free with criticisms of them the author likes the 
Chinese. He has a friendly sympathy with their struggles and qualities. 
Yet he is so delightfully inconsistent that one cannot gather from his re- 
miniscences any satisfactory estimate of the Chinese people. Here are a 
few inconsistencies. “I do not think” he says (page 117): “that the Chinese 
as a whole are more dishonest than we.” “I know many Chinese who are 
as honest as the day.” This is offset as follows:—“And Chinese, I am 
seriously afraid, are liable to do everyone down, even their best friends, 
if it suits them.” And though in his mind the honesty of the average 
Chinese stands out yet he never seems able to envisage the Chinese ad- 
ministering the Customs honestly. Again he avers (page 295), “I have 
worked with (Chinese workmen)....and have found them alert, capable, 
sober, willing and enduring.” Furthermore he adds, (page 104), “I should 
not hesitate to accept a subordinate position under a Chinese chief of the 
right sort.” On more than one occasion he refers to Chinese weaknesses. 
Strangely enough their ability to imbibe copious draughts of strong waters 
without getting heavily intoxicated is taken as evidence of their strength. 
“There must be wonderful vitality in a race which can perform such marathon 
feats of endurance; a good example of the ‘survival of the fittest’”. (page 
102). Yet he likes them in spite of these contradictory characterizations. 

Perhaps part of the author’s difficulty in summing up his impressions 
of the Chinese character is found in the fact that he spent much time 
hunting their pirates, entrapping their smugglers, and catching wriggling 
defaulters in the postal service. Having such frequent contacts with these 
anti-social characters led him to see the Dragon through their eyes more 
than he realized. In consequence the vices of China seem to loom larger in 
his impressions than their virtues. This may explain, also, why out of 
twenty-four illustrations eleven treat of ways of torturing confessions out 
of prisoners. a 

When he refers to the missionaries, however, which he does quite 
frequently, he is consistent throughout. He has not a good word to say 
for either missions or missionaries.. Only once did we detect any recognition 
that they might have done some good. “The missionaries do not help much 
(the students), though the Y. M. C. A. does some good work, only some.” 
(page 276). In general the only people worse than the missionaries are the 
ex-missionaries! (page 277). There is no evidence in this volume that the 
author ever met a missionary or saw a mission at work: but he evidently 
engaged many times in that most popular after-dinner sport-baiting mission- 
aries! When he gets through with them the missionary is stuck full of 
banderillas! “As a system the (missionary question) should be expunged.” 
(page 276). “I have found,” he says, “the Chinese women exceedingly 
modest and refined; the only ones who parade ridiculous prudish manners 
are those who have come under missionary influence.” (page 158). “The 
Chinese are getting along! “They will soon be civilized; and that despite 
the missionary.” (page 125). Happily the missionaries are not the only 
sinners against China. “The missionaries have been reforming its religion 
and foreign governments its politics, and both have been seeking, in more 
or less direct fashion, to reform its social customs.” (page 282). But the 
missionaries are the chief sinners! “The white man’s—especially the mission- 
aries’—‘superiority complex’ has been the chief cause of anti-foreignism in 
Ohina.” (page 300). They are the great meddlers! Their’s the blame for 
first introducing arms into China. (page 307). (This observation ignores 
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the uncertain voice of history thereon.) They are the great interferers! 
“My countrymen (Americans) are constantly condoning the faults of the 
Chinese and assisting them to spread the idea that the trouble in China jis 
due to foreign aggression: foreign aggression, yes, but the aggression of 
foreign missionaries.” (page 310). No wonder, in his judgement, mission- 
. arty prospects are anything but bright in China.” (page 297). If this is the 
way that some foreigners in Chinese Government Service talk about the 
missionaries it is well to know it. But one can only ask, while admitting 
that missionaries have shared the guilt of disturbing China, what missionaries 
did to the author of this book that he should with such meticulousness 
blackwash them all over? We must admit, however, that we read these 
after-mess strictures on ourselves with a grin! That may help to prove the 
author’s thesis that we are hopeless! 

We read this book with frequently lifted eyebrows, occasional thrills, 
and many a chuckle! It is a good book to read if one knows how to use 
salt! It is a mixed mess of memorabilia! | | 


Facets oF THE CHINESE Question. E. Manico Guit. London: Ernest Benn Ltd. 
Price 12/6. | 


One of the main purposes of this short but admirable book is to suggest 
an answer to the question whether the history of China has been most 
affected by practical purposes or by ethical, spiritual and artistic ideals. The 
author holds that the latter has given an important direction to its civilization. 
He also lays stress on the part played by the written language in moulding 
Chinese mentality. | | 

In a vivid chapter, The Sinister Side of Life, is discussed, with reference 
to the cruelties and sadistic horrors which are being perpetrated daily in all 
parts of China. Do cruelty and the sexual concept interact on each 
other? This makes distressing reading and it is well that it has been 
treated in order to get at the approximate estimate of the truth regarding 
character. 

The last chapter in the book is not the least important. The proximity 
of three Powers, Russia, China and Japan suggests a problem fraught with 
far reaching consequences. What the womb of time has in store we know 
not, but it will require the wisest statesmanship to steer clear of disaster. 


E. M. 


Tae Tripte Demtsm or SuN Yat-sEN, translated from the Chinese, annotated and 
appraised by PascuaL M.p’Euta, S. J.; The Franciscan Press, Wuchang, China, 
1931. 747 pages, with introduction and index. I\lustrated. 


In 1921 appeared the French translation by Fr.d’Elia of the text by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen under the title of “Le Triple Démisme.” The annotations 
and notes of this work known to Chinese as “San Min Chu I” and to most 


English-speaking people as “The Three Principles of the People” were so 


apt and acceptable to the Chinese that the Ex-minister of Education of the 
Chinese Republic, Dr. Monlin Chiang, suggested an English translation. 
Therefore the Franciscan Press took up the work of the translation 
of Fr. d’Elia’s work from the French. The introduction of this edition by 
Jj. S. Espelage, O. F. M., Vicar Apostolic of Wuchang, has the following 
to say concerning the English translation. “The manuscript was submitted 
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to the author who expended on it a considerable amount of work in order 
carefully to compare the English translation with the Chinese text. The 
“San Min Chu I” being above all a documentary book, he preferred exactness 
of translation to elegance of style for this English edition just as for the 
French. Moreover, a renewed and deeper study enabled him to make this 
English edition even more valuable than the original French edition. Thus 
the biogra of Dr. Sun has been developed more fully. The second 
chapter of Introduction, of which the first French edition contained 
only a short summary, is almost entirely new. Many important footnotes 
have been either added or enlarged. The Appreciation has been placed 
after the Lectures, its logical place, and has been considerably augmented, 
one chapter of the original edition having developed into six. The chapter 
on Economic Demism is particularly full in the treatment of the question. 
Suffice it to note that what was contained in 64 pages of the first French 
edition now covers 118 pages of the present English edition. A complete 
Summary of the Triple Demism follows the Appreciation. Finally, a new 
appendix has been added, giving us Dr. Sun’s attitude toward Christianity. 
Therefore we may feel confident that this English edition will be welcomed 
by the many English-speaking people, Chinese as well as non-Chinese, who 
are interested in China’s questions in general and the “San Min Chu I” 
in particular, which is considered, so to speak, the new gospel of Young 
China.” | 

As the French edition was ably reviewed in the Recorper in July, 1929, 
it is only necessary now to call attention to the additional features of the 
English translation as enumerated above. The author’s choice of the term 
“demism” has his own explanation in an introductory chapter. The book 
has an excellent and exhaustive index which makes the whole volume of 
great value for rapid reference. . Gn Ss 


“Tae Very Heart or Curna.” Jesste Payne. Baptist Missionary Society. 19 
Furnival St. London, E.C.4. 


This book gives a series of intimate incidents of life in China wherein 
and whereby heart touches heart. Home life, revolutionary days, strikes, 
anxious moments when nothing but moral power was at hand for protection. 
Under such conditions it is the radiance of faith which shines out. None 
of the major problems of the Church or China are dealt with. And yet it 
illuminates the major problem of influencing folks by personalities and 
personal touches. It is full of moments when only this human touch appears. 
To read is to understand something of the generous heart of the Chinese, a 
heart, like their homes, often hidden from strangers behind high walls but 
there nevertheless. It shows, too, that where force fails gentle fairness and 
patience win battles over the Chinese heart. One chapter describes in an 
interesting way a discussion on religious subjects with Chinese students. 
Another tells how an impulsive Chinese woman gave her Buddha to the 
missionary, thus signifying her submission to Christ. Enlightening to those 
who think the Chinese different from other folks. | 


Tue Steer Ascent. China Inland Mission, Londow, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Philadeiphia, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Shanghai. 
“Tt has been our desire,” says the Editor in the Forward, “to give an 
honest account—an undistorted picture—of the events of 1930,” as they affect 
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mainly, of course, the work of the China Inland Mission, the largest mission 
in China. The result is a stirring and illuminating account of the present-day 
Christian struggle in China on all kinds of byways and highways. In one 
city “the congregation of twenty or more (inevitably small while the battle 
raged round (its) walls) gathered in the nearest dugout for the closing 
prayer and benediction.” Of troubled Kiangsi it is noted that according to 
estimate “thirty-seven of the eighty-one counties were entirely under ‘Red’ 
control, while thirty-eight others were infested by bandits, not all of whom 
could definitely be labelled ‘Red’. During the year it is said that 150,000 
people have been murdered, a million and a half have fled from the province, 
and over 100,000 houses have been burned. Twenty of (the Mission’s) 
thirty-two mission centers were looted, and as wave after wave carried the 
Communist invasion further and further, the missionaries were compelled 
to evacuate their stations until only seven were occupied.” Three mission- 
aries, Miss Cajander, Miss Ingman and Miss Hedengren were murdered by 
Communist bandits ; Miss Gemmell was captured and held for ten days while 
Mr. and Mrs. Porteous were held for three months. Between twenty and 
thirty Chinese Christians lost their lives. Some of the churches are reported 
dead. In other places, especially in Shansi, revivals have been reported. 
While there was a slight drop in the total income as compared with 1929 yet 
the funds received have far exceeded those of previous years. The total 
amount of money received for the year was Gold $1,056,342.40 of which 
about fifty-three percent came from Great Britain, the rest from North 
America, Australia, China and Associate Missions. | 


BISHOP GORE ON THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


The following quotation is taken from the Bishop’s article on the subject in his 

Commentary on the New Testament, p. 310, section 7. 

“What are we to say to all this? We may well deny the right of the 
human reason to pronounce the judgement that an incarnation of God in 
humanity could not have happened otherwise. We must remember that the 
structure of the doctrine of the Incarnation was first built by St. Paul, who 
shows no knowledge of the Virgin Birth. But plainly the idea that Jesus is 
really the Son of God in our nature is deeply congruous with the asserted 
fact, and has in history made men ready to believe it. Again the idea, into 
which St. Paul throws his whole weight, of Jesus as the New Man, sinless 
_ in the midst of the universal sinfullness of humanity, and the only source 

of the new manhood of the sons of God, is an idea profoundly congruous with 
belief in the fact. What was needed was a fresh start for humanity. God 
gave it that fresh start in Jesus, the Redeemer. He was true man, but new 
man. As new man he appeared wholly free from the knowledge and taint 
of sin. He was the new creation of God—in continuity with the old, for 
it was the common flesh of man that He wore, and the properly human spirit 
and consciousness through which He acted; but also in respect of His 
perfection and sinlessness He was in marked discontinuity with it. Anyone 
who accepts this impression of Jesus as at once truly man but certainly new 
man, will welcome the asserted fact that in the physical basis of His human 
life there was not only continuity with the common stock of manhood—in 
that He derived the substance of His flesh from Mary——but discontinuity 
also, in that there was a new creative act of the Divine Spirit which 
alone gave the chosen mother the power to conceive and bear her Son. 
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“Of course, those who refuse to believe in any physical miracle under 
any conditions will not be persuaded. But we may hope that such negative 
dogmatists are becoming old-fashioned. And the ground on which to meet 
such thorough-going objectors to miracle is the ground of the Gospel records 
of the life of Jesus, and especially of His resurrection. No one would claim 
for the virginity of the Lord’s conception anything like the strength of 
evidence which there is for the miracles of the life or for the resurrection. 
But if on the evidences of the life, the death, and the resurrection, coupled 
with all the subsequent experience, reaching down the ages, of spiritual 
strength and new life manifest in those who have believed—if on such 
evidences a man gives himself up to believe in Christ, or even is disposed 
so to do, the idea of the Virginal Conception—the new creative act of God— 
will surely appear to him deeply congruous with what he has already be- 
lieved or is disposed to believe; and granted this disposition, the evidence 
of the fact supplied by the Gospel narratives will appear firm and sufficient. 

“Finally it should be noticed that though there appear to be those in 
England who affirm their whole-hearted belief in the faith of the Catholic 
Church concerning the Person of Jesus, but deny or doubt the miracle of 
the birth, it must be said that it is not so on the Contineumseiial probably in 
England generally. I cannot find anything which can justify the belief that 
the Catholic faith in Jesus, as St. Paul and St. John first taught it, could 
be maintained apart from the belief in His corporal resurrection, or that 
the belief in His corporal resurrection is in the least likely to be maintained 
where the belief in His Virgin Birth is denied. Within living memory in 
England, as well as on the Continent, it has appeared that disbelief in the 
virginity of our Lord’s conception is found to carry with it in the long 
tun disbelief in the corporal resurrection also. Individuals may stand, no 
doubt, in mental positions on which man in general could find no permanent 
resting-place. It is not for their fellows to judge them. But it is for the 
Church to maintain the witness of the fact as at once the explanation and 
the safeguard of the idea.” 


FrieNDS OF Jesus. Shanghai Number. 25 Sen, post-paid. Miss Heten F. Topprnc. 
51 Denma Cho Yotsuya, Tokyo, Japan. 


Those who wish to understand the ideas of Kagawa as he attempts to 
reconstruct the social order on the basis of Christian principles cannot do 
better than secure this issue of Friends of Jesus. It contains, in the main, 
the lectures and addresses given in China. Some of these have already been 
published in the CHINESE REcoRDER. Kagawa’s bold attack on present-da 
social evils and his method of working the principle of the Cross into su 
efforts inevitably raises questions as to his actual position as a Christian. 
Such questions can be answered satisfactorily by reading this paper- 
covered pamphlet, | 
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Correspondence 


A Reply 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 
Dear Sir:—I have just seen an 


article, by Mr. Kalle Korhonen, | 


entitled “This Time of Trilulations,” 
which appeared in the CHINESE 
REcorvDER, July, 1931. A consider- 
able portion of this article is taken 
up with criticism of “A Short 
History of Christianity,” a book 
which I compiled two or three years 
ago and which was published by 
the Christian Literature Society for 
China. 

Mr. Korhonen regards the book 
as a positive danger to the religious 
life of the student, for he would 
rather see our Christian schools in 
China closed than to have them 
using books of this type. Not only 
is he sure that the book does not 
give a “true presentation of the 
history of Christianity,” but he even 
doubts whether it can be regarded 
as a religious book at all. 

As I read Mr. Korhonen’s critic- 
ism, I am somewhat mystified, be- 
cause I am unable to see the point 
of it. He brings some serious 
charges against the book, but he 
brings them in vague terms, and in 
no case does he refer definitely to 
what the book itself says. In the 
only instance in which he approaches 
definite criticism, viz., in his re- 
ference to my treatment of Gnostic- 
ism, he misses the point altogether. 
Indeed, as I read what he says about 
it in his article, I am forced to the 
- conclusion that he has not read the 
book himself, or else that he has 
failed to understand it. If he had 
read the book intelligently, he could 
not have failed to note the follow- 
ing facts with regard to my treat- 
ment of Gnosticism: | 


Ist. The reason why I give a 
more complete treatment of Gnostic. 


- ism than one might reasonably ex- 


pect should be given in a book of 
that size is stated in the Preface. 
(See 3rd ed. Preface pp. 1 and 2). 
This reason is that I believe that 
the Christian Church in China is 
passing through a period that might 
be called one of formative theology, 
and she needs to beware of the pit- 
falls into which some of the early 
Christians fell. I have myself come 
in contact with young Chinese Chris: 
tians whose alert minds rebel against 
what they regard as a mediaeval 
attitude to religion; they are ventur- 
ing out into the deep, sometimes 
coming back with what they imagine 
are fresh discoveries. One of my 
chief objects in giving to Gnostic- 
ism a somewhat fuller treatment 
was to show that much of what is 
taken for newly discovered truth is 
in reality nothing more than some 
very old ideas, discovered, discussed 
and discorded long ago during the 
Gnostic controversies. 

2nd. The inherent defects of 
Gnosticism, as well as the failure 
of the movement, are pointed. out 
clearly and at length in the book, 
(See pp. 84-85, 96-97 of 3rd ed.) 
while the last pa / in the 
chapter (ch. V) seeks to place side 
by side the darkness of Gnosticism 
with the light of Christianity. | 
think I owe the idea to Dr. Gwatkin. 
The paragraph would read as fol- 
lows in English: “The result of 
Gnosticism might well be stated in 
the words of its own book ‘Pistis 
Sophia’: ‘I was watching afar off 
and I saw a light, and I thought | 
will go there and reach that light. 
And I went; and I found myself in 
darkness!’” And over against this 
we might place the words of Christ: 
“I am the light of the World; he 
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that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of 
life!’ Surely there is no attempt 
here to give “chaff for bread.” 

Mr. Korhonen says I have treated 
the “heretical movement sympa- 
thetically.” I am glad I have, for 
the unsympathetic critic is often 
unjust. Besides, I claim “sympa- 
thy” with all seekers after truth, 
even when they don’t find it. But 
sympathy does not mean approval 
necessarily, and I do not think there 
is anything in the chapter on 
Gnosticism or elsewhere in the book 
which shows approval of Gnostic 
teaching, while there is a great deal 
which shows that, so far as my 
opinion is concerned, Gnosticism— 
whether in ancient or modern garb 
—has nothing to offer for the salva- 
tion of the world. It is based upon 
a fundamentally pessimistic view of 
the world, and therefore has nothing 
in common with the teaching of 
Christ. . 

Mr. Korhonen also seems to dis- 
approve of the general plan of 
treatment adopted in the book. 
He complains that while “it abounds 
in strange theories and debates on 
all sorts of artificial ideas,” the 
“outstanding and commo ac- 
knowledged facts of history are 
often wanting.” All I need to say 
with reference to the general plan of 
the book is that it was adopted after 
much thought and in consultation 
with competent advisers. It was 
not my intention to place at the 
disposal of the reader a book on 
church history which would simply 
duplicate the work already done so 
well by others. There are several 
books on church history which give 
to the reader its outstanding “facts” 
in chronological order. I don’t see 
the need of adding another book in 
that field, while there are pressing 
needs elsewhere. The purpose which 
lies behind “A Short History of 
Christianity” is rather to deal with 


important movements, largely cen- 
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tered in personalities, endeavouring 
to trace these movements to their 
sources and to follow them in their 
effects. This method of treatment 
has its dangers, especially when used 
by people who can claim as little 
experience as I but it is better 
suited, I think, to the needs of the 
present generation of students. © 

It is useless for me to attempt 
a reply to other points raised in Mr. 
Korhonen’s article, for I do not 
understand what he means; but I 
would earnestly beg any one who 
has read his article to suspend 
judgement until be himself has read 
the book. I am especially anxious 
that what Mr. Korhonen says with 
regard to the doctrinal point of view 
of the book be not accepted merely 
on his authority. 

May I be permitted to doubt 
whether the best way to help in 
making “room for Christ and his 
Kingdom in this world” is 
Christian workers trying to “wipe 
out” one another’s work? The 
times are trying enough without 
this added form of tribulation! 

Finally, if I have failed in sym- 
pathy with any of the great men 
“who made the history of the 
Church,” or in appreciation of their 
contribution, I am truly sorry, for 
no one is a greater admirer of the 
saints and martyrs of the Church, 
than I am even though I fail to see 
how a man can give glory to God 
by living under filthy conditions on 
the top of a pillar for thirty-seven 
years. Still, when I think of the 
martyrs and of the heroes of the 
church and of the heritage they 
have handed down to us, I feel both 
proud and humbk,—proud because 
I claim kinship with them and the 
heritage as mine; humble because I 
fear to fail where they have 


succeeded. 
A. J. GaRNIER, 
Wehoyn Garden City, 
Herts. England, 
July 27th, 1931. 
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Missionary Candidates 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Recent discussion in 
the Recorper regarding securing 
of missionary ‘candidates for’ the 
foreign field was read with interest. 

It seems strange to those of us 
coming from Baptist churches of 
the South that there should be any 
effort anywhere to find young men 
and women for the foreign fields. 
Last year it was estimated that there 
were between one hundred and two 
hundred men and women in the 
bounds of the Southern Baptist 
Convention who were prepared for 
foreign mission work, but on ac- 
count of our Foreign Mission Board 
not having sufficient funds to send 
them out these student volunteers 
and others are hindered from com- 
ing to the field. 

These young ministers and their 
wives, single young men and young 
women, who have now graduated 
from theological seminaries or have 
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prepared for medical missions, are 
as a rule of a high type in spiritual, 
educational and other preparation. 
They stand for the Truth in its ful- 
ness and for regenerate church 
membership. Among them‘are men 
and women who would be a credit 
to any mission. That our Foreign 
Mission Board is short of funds 
and is unable to send _ them 
forth in the work which is so dear 
to their hearts has been a matter 
of the greatest disappointment to 
them. There -are possibly among 
them some who would consider 
coming out under other mission 
agencies. If those who read these 
lines know of other boards who are 
looking for desirable candidates for 
the mission field, it would be well 
to put them in touch with Dr. T. B. 
Ray, Secretary, Foreign Mission 
Board, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Richmond, Va., U.S.A. . 


Faithfully yours, 
Cuas. A. LEONARD. 


Harbin, Manchuria, 


The Present Situation 


STUDENT CONFERENCES 1931 


From the reports that have come in so far it seems we have had 
another series of very successful conferences this summer. Those who 
attended one or more of these conferences were able to speak in glowing 
terms of what they had experienced themselves andi what had happened to 
the lives of those young men who serve as an illustration of the spiritual 
influence that these conferences were able to bring to the students: 

“During the two days we rode on Chinese carts going to the conference, 
I had a chance to talk with this boy about his future. He had about 


decided to drop out of school and stay at home since his family has some 


means and his father wishes him, the only son, just to stay home. But 
on the way home, as we jolted our way across the plain, surrounded by 
the blue majesty of the mountains, this boy asked me to get off the cart 
and walk with him. He has decided to go'on through school and then 
to the University to major in education. He wants to go out to Mongolia 
to build up the educational work so much needed there. Touched by the 
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life story of one of the speakers and influenced by personal conferences 
this boy: is all aflame with a passion to serve.” Thus does one report his 
experience. | | 

We must not think, however, that these conferences were places 
where: the students go passively to be inspired and to receive help and 
advice from experienced .leaders. More and more the conferences have 
become training grounds for student leadership and student self-expression, 
Last year we reported that one of these, the Hopei conference, was run 
entirely by students. This year, we are able to add another one, the 
Fukien conference, to the list. This does not mean that there were no 
secretaries or adult ieaders to help in them, but it means ‘that the students. 
took the leading part in the program and general management of the 
conference. Due to the success of last year, the Hopei conference swelled 
its enrollment to 250 this year. Some one who attended the conference 
remarked that he had never seen a conference of that size so well run 
in a temple with limited facilities. The meal hour, he said, was a real 
spiritual experience: the atmosphere of orderliness and friendliness and 
the sense of intimate fellowship impressed one with the distinctive mark 
of a Christian group. What is true of the two conferences mentioned will 
increasingly become the conscious goal of the other conferences. 

The central theme for this year was “The Call of the Age.” The 
reason for the adoption of this theme is obvious. During the past few 
years we have used themes such as “Spiritual Reconstruction,” “The Way 
Out for Youth,” “Creative Life,” which were more or less subjective and 
introspective. This year we shifted the emphasis to the objective situation. 
As we all know, certain fundamental changes are taking place or are 
doomed to take place, in our present social order and tmnternational 
relationships. An objective study of these trends should give us the 
proper orientation as to our objectives and also help us to make, to the 
world of tomorrow, our own contribution, however small it may be. 
Whether we were able to do justice to this ambitious theme, it is not 
easy to judge. In one conference, quite in line with this central idea, the 
theme “Service” was adopted. The conference discussed nothing and 
had no subjects for addresses except city service and rural service. In 
other conferences such subjects as student life, vocational, sex, family, 
religious and industrial problems were always included in the conference 
program and discussed. - | 

The place of worship seems to be gaining in importance in the 
conferences. An impressive service, either at the beginning or at the 
close or both, besides the regular Sunday worship or Holy Communion 
and the apewne peayes. is now looked upon as an indispensable part of 
the program. Music, quiet, the use of symbols, an artistic setting have 
all contributed to the richness and depth of the act of worship and made 
the conferences distinctly religious. In two conferences Dr. T. C. Chao 
gave an ususual series of studies of Jesus. They were such vivid and 
artistic presentations that they made an impression on the students such 
as few religious addresses did. 

_ There were ten conferences held this year, for the following regions, 
viz.: Manchuria, Hopei, Shansi, Shantung, East China, Central China, 
Chengtu, North Fukien, Canton and Yunnan. Amoy had a splendid 
conference in the spring, with an attendance of over 400, otherwise the 
total number of summer conferences would have been eleven. The 
Central China conference was revived after a lapse of five years due to 
disturbed political conditions along the Yangtze. The officers in charge 
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of this conference were not sure whether it'oould meet at all this year but 
they went ahead and made preparations. Fortunately Kuling, the site of 
the conference, was declared to be safe at the last minute and we held 
there one of the best conferences of the year. With the exception of the 
Yunnan and the Chengtu conferences all the others were joint conferences 
for both men and women, Of the ten conferences, only the East China 
one was for college students alone, while the rest were for both college 
and middle school students. The attendance of the conferences ranged 
from 60 to 250, with an average’of about 100. Approximately four-fifths 
were Christians. 

The plan for inter-conference delegates was given a start this year 
by the sending of two delegates each from the Hopei and Fukien con- 
ferences to the East China Conference at Hangchow. If it were not for 
financial considerations such arrangements would have been made on a 
more extensive scale. They help to develop the sense of solidarity and 
to make possible the sharing of experiences. Even more significant than 
these local movements was the sending of Chinese delegates to the Summer 
School in Japan, which in fact was their Student Summer Conference. 
Last year at the invitation of the National Y. M. C. A. of Japan, eight 
students and two secretaries were sent. They seemed to be pleased with 
the experiment, for a similar invitation came this year asking us to send 
the same number of delegates. The adviser we appointed for the group, 
on his return, wrote: ‘“‘We have learnt a | deal from our Japanese 
friends; we are greatly impressed by their ability in conducting the 
conference, by their grasp of problems, and by their Christian spirit. We 
understand them better and our sympathy for them has grown. This 
important piece of work should be continued.” Besides attending the 
conference, our delegates were also given the opportunity of visiting 
tertain important industrial, social and scenic centres. One student 
delegate remarked that the Kagawa Settlement and its group of “Friends 
of Jesus” made a profound impression on him. We are very grateful to 
Mr. M. Matsuzawa of the National Council, Y. M. C. As. of Japan, 
not only for making these trips financially possible but also for the care 
and thoughtfulness he put into them. We hope that we shall be able 
soon to invite Japanese students to our conferences too. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words here about the 
conference of the Student Movement Commission held in Peiping, August 
18-24. It was an enlarged meeting of the Commission and attended by 
some sixty men and wemen students and people who are interested in the 
Movement. Although questions about program and ‘organization occupied 
the main attention of the conference, yet the significant thing was. the 
new life evident in the group which represents students from all the 
important centres in China. ey seem to have awakened to a new sense 
of mission and one cannot fail to notice the throbbing vitality of their 
religious faith as it eee itself in the conference in various ways. 
The Student Christian Movement in China has yet many difficulties to 
face, but life knows no difficulties and when the time comes, it will break 
loose from all the forces that stand in its way and find its own unique 
way of expression, | 


CHRISTIAN HOME WEEK TRAINING CLASS 


A Christian Home Week Campaign Training Class was conducted 
under the auspices of the American Board Mission, at Fenchow, Shansi. 
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The pu was to train Bible women and students in the Women’s ‘Bible 
School for active service in Christianizing village homes. There were 
present fourteen Bible women and seventeen students. ; 

On the first day of the four-days’ training class,.a reception was — 
by the students of the Women’s Bible School, The program included a 
play, worked up at short notice by the students themselves, which showed 
the gradual tranformation of a village home by means of preaching, 
teaching and education. 

The daily program went something like this. Breakfast at seven: 
morning devotions 8:00 to 8:45: a lecture on one of the seven topics used 
in the “Christianizing the Home” material as prepared by the National 
Christian Council: general discussion led by the person who had lectured. 
emphasis being placed upon how the women were to present and put into 
action the particular phase of the home situation dealt with im the lecture. 
Then Miss M. McClure taught them some songs which she especially 
selected as useable in the coming campaign. One of these was an original 
song composed by an old classics’ teacher, Mr. Chang. This song the 
N. C..C, Committee on Christianizing the Home has decided to include in 
the home hymns selected for use in Christian Home Week. There were 
also three songs selected from Mr. Hubbard’s list, for use with children, 
as well as Mr. Chang’s Christian Home song. All were interested in 
learning to sing. 

The program for the afternoon was much the same. A lecture on 
one of the main topics in the Christian Home material, followed by a 
discussion, and then singing again. Each evening at seven the District 
Superintendent for the Fenchow-Wensui District, Mr. Chang Chung Yuan, 
met with the group for an evening prayer service. 

The spirit was fine throughout the meeting. All present received much 
inspiration and help for the carrying through of a special Christian Home 
ee from February 22 to March 8. 

e Bible women returned to their work, and the seventeen students 
were assigned either to work with them, or, in one or two instances, were 
sent in pairs to a place where there is no Bible women. Letters were 
sent to the evangelists in those centers asking them to cooperate with 
the Bible women and students in this special effort to Christianize the 
homes of their church members. This they were glad to do. When 
the students came back they all brought interesting and glowing reports 
of the cordial reception they and their message had received everywhere. 

This type of training class is one of the best methods for achievin 
the goal of Christianizing the home. The churches in China might wel 
imitate this effort to train leaders for this year’s Christian Home Week 
Campaign, Indeed, net only women, but men also, should be thus trained. 
The home is a joint enterprise. It can hardly be successfully run if 
the partners therein hold different ideals. 


Miss T. C. I-van. 
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Work and Workers 


Religious Liberty in India—The 
Working Committee of the India 
National Congress passed, on July 
12, 1931, a resolution guaranteeing 
to minority communities the 
“protection of their culture, 
language, scripts, education, pro- 
fession and practice of religion 
and religious endowments.” The 
Catholic Leader (Madras) raised 
the doubt whether the elementary 
right to “convert was implied in 
the Congress conception of re- 
ligious liberty.” In answer Mr. 
George Joseph informed the 
Leader “that the freedom to 
convert was deliberately! omitted 
ftom the text of the Congress 
resolution.” Mr. Joseph, it ap- 
pears, had suggested that the 
resolution be amended to include 
the words “including the right 
of conversion.” The proposed 
amendment was rejected, though 
the Convener of the Congress, Mr. 
Sri Prakasa, had expressed it as 
his view that it would be accepted. 
In view of recent discussions with 
and utterances of Mr. Gandhi this 
action is deemed significant. 


Roman Catholic Under 
date of July 30, 1931 Fides Services 
reports as follows as to mission- 
aries either imprisoned or mar- 
tyred at the hands of bandits or 
Communists, Father Von Arx, 
Swiss Vincentian, has been held 
captive in Kiangsi since Novem- 
ber, 1930, Fathers Avito and 
Hidalgo were still held, though 
a later report tells of an attempt 
at flight. Father Tierney, Irish 
missionary, was dead in March 
though this fact was not known 
until April. On April 5, 1931, 
Father Marin Adons, Belgian 
Franciscan, was killed by brigands 
at Pa-Tong, Hupeh. On April 
22 Bishop Prat and Father Andres, 


Spanish Dominicans, were captured 
with two Chinese priests at Hong. 
Tien, Fukien but held only a few 
days. In May three Chinese 
priests and an oblate 70 years old 
were killed while Bishop Ricci, 
four Italian Franciscan priests and 
two Chinese priests were taken 
prisoner and were on the date 
given at the head of this state- 
ment still held for ransom. On 
June 11, a German Salvatorian, 
Father Melchior Geser was re- 
ported killed at Kien-ning, Fukien, 


Nation-Wide Harvest Festival— 
In response to numerous requests 
the National Christian Council at 
its meeting in April, 1931, recom- 
mended:—“That the Christian 
observance of the Harvest Festival 
become nation-wide as a time of 
thanksgiving and emphasis on 
stewardship.” Since the date of 
harvest varies in different locatities 
the actual date of this festival is 
left to local decision. The program, 
also, is to be worked out to suit 
local needs. A, suggested program 
can, however, be secured feaan the 
National Christian Council and 
literature on stewardship purchased 
at the same place. It is further 
suggested that all the = se: gifts 
be used for the. Five Year Move- 
ment, nine-tenths being used for 
local needs and the other tenth 
being sent to the Nationa] Christian 


Council for national promotion of 


the Five Year Movement, Churches 
which have a successful festival 
are asked to report thereon to the 
Stewardship mmittee of the 
National Christian Council in order 
that their ideas may be passed on 
to other churches for use next year. 


Christian Home Week.—The 
Second Annual Christian Home 
Week is set for October 25-31 
inclusive. This week of special 
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emphasis on the all-round welfare 
of the home was very successful 
last year. Reports were received 
from churches which participated 
in it then. Institutions and 
invididuals cooperated earnestly in 
making it a' success. Publicity 
material, divided into eight kinds, 
was sold to the number of more 
than one hundred thousand copies. 
One result was that interest in the 
study of home problems was 
aroused among Christians all over 
China. In consequence the outlook 
for the success of this year’s 
Christian Home Week is_ ver 
encouraging. The emphasis in this 
year’s program is action—the re- 
alization of the ideals set up. Five 
kinds of publicity material have 
been prepared—pictures, posters, 
hymns, pageants and lectures, A 
full announcement of these will be 
found on our advertisement pages. 
Last year two major projects were 
emphasized, family worship and 
literacy. This year’s program in- 
cludes five other projects, guidance 
for marriage, home economics, 


recreation, home relationships, and 


disease prevention—all acute home 
problems. One of these topics will 
constitute the project for each of 
the seven days. All this, it is 
hoped, will anit in follow-up 
work adapted to local needs. 
Those desiring more detailed in- 
formation as to the program can 
receive it by writing to Miss T. 
C. Kuan, Secretary of the National 
Christian Council. 


Sherwood Eddy’s Campaign in 
China——According to report Dr. 


Sherwood Eddy was to arrive in 


Harbin on September 11, 1931. He 
is to remain in China until Febru- 
ary 2, 1932. During this period 
campaigns will be conducted in 
twenty large centers in China and 
two in Korea. At all of these 
places there are student groups of 
varying sizes, His purpose is thus 
summed up by a colleague in the 
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Y. M. - A., with which organiza- 
tion was, till = uite recently 
is campaigns 
in China are, as a matter of fact, 
being arranged by the Y. M. C. A. 
“Dr. Eddy comes to China this 
time with a message primarily to 
her Youth. He has an awareness 
of the battlefields on which Youth 
find themselves now, a very dis- 
cerning. knowledge. of their un- 
answered questions so centered in 
reality. e has dared to lok 


squarely at, and make a careful 
‘study of the world’s most daring 


social experiment in Russia. He 
senses that the heart of Youth in 
China is yearning for a concrete 
program of social and economic 
reconstruction that will lead them 
out of the quagmire of present 
chaos into a new day. He is pre- 
_ ared to propose such a program. 
e will grapple with the baffling 
— problems with which 
outh is struggling, as they im- 
pinge upon them out of the 
changing life of the modern world, 
and will give of his best to 
individuals and groups large and 
small in cities from North Man- 
churia to Kwangtung.” We wel- 
— this ardent prophet of a new 
y 7 


New C. I. M. Headquarters in 
Shanghai—On June 16 and 17, 
1931, dedicatory services were held 
for the new headquarters of the 
C, I, M. in Shanghai. The first 
day’s services were attended mainly 
by members of the mission and 
several provincial superintendents. 
The services of the next day were 
in the nature of a public reception. 
About three rae red friends at- 
tended. The dedication service 
was presided over by Mr. D. E. 
Hoste. Mr. A. H. Broomhall spoke 
of the steps that had led up to the 
securing of the new site and 
buildings, We have reproduced 
elsewhere pictures of the two 
main units. These contain space 
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for missionaries, administrative 
headquarters, residential flats for 
the staff, and hospital facilities. In 
addition there is a Chinese chapel 
and a hostel for Chinese ests. 
The old property, given by the late 
Mr. Orr-Ewing, with the buildings 
thereon had so increased in value 
since it was built more than forty 
years ago, that the proceeds of its 
sale covered the purchase of the 
greater part of the new site and 
the erection of the main buildings. 
An American, formerly a member 
of the Mission, paid for the re- 
mainder of the land, the chapel and 
the hostel. After this explanato 42 
‘Mr. Hoste spoke. 
showed that the Mission now 
has organized national centers in 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., Canada 
and Australia, each with its auxi- 


liary centers, in addition to some — 


eleven Associate Mission centers in 
Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
_ Norway, Denmark and Finland. 
The mission has also nearly three 
hundred central stations in China. 


Chinese Students Entering the 
United States—The Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce is desirous 
of being helpful to Chinese students 
entering the United States. This 


helpfulness has taken the form of ~ 


sending us a copy of the present 


[October, 193] 


regulations governing the entrance 
of such students. Chinese 
dents must have the followi 
documents or statements. A birth 
certificate, a certificate of health 
and a document from a school 
accredited by the United States 
rtment of Labor to receive 
Chinese students granting per- 
mission to the student to enter 
such institution to pursue a definite 
course of study. If the student 
desires to enter other than an 
accredited school the ent 
of Labor will take such action 
thereon as is deemed advisable. 
Before such a document. can be 
obtained there must be corres- 
pondence with the school concerned. 
A knowledge of English sufficient 
to use in studying is required, 
though the lack thereof does not 
necessarily prevent entrance if the 
school concerned is prepared to 
teach the student English. One 
exceedingly important requirement 
is that the “student must prove 
to the United States Consul that 
he is im possession of stfficient 
funds or that financial arrange- 
ments have been made so that 
he can pursue his studies without 
recourse to labor or business, and 
that his sole purpose in coming 
to the United States is to study.” 


Notes on Contributors 


Lewis S. C. SmytuHe, Ph.D., began work on the staff of Nanking University in 


the autumn of 1928 


Rev. Pumie D. Dutton is a missionary of the American Board located at Taiku, 


Shansi. He arrived in China in 1919. 


Rev. Frank W. Price is a member of the Presbyterian Mission, South, and is 
on the staff of Nanking Theological Seminary. He arrived in China in 1923. 

Miss Emma Horninc, M.A., is a member of the Church of the Brethren Mission 
located in Ping Ting Chou, Shansi. She arrived in China in 1908. 

Mr. Cuirrorp O. Simpson recently graduated from the Pacific School of Religion, 


Berkeley, California. - 


Rev. Z. K. Zia is on the staff of the Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 
Rev. R. J. Goutp is on the staff of the British and tea Bible Society located 


in Hankow. He arrived in China in 1895 
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